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For the Companion. 
GOING NUTTING. 
By Ledgeside. 

In Two CuaprTers.—Cuap. I. 

“You bet!” 

Two small red fists doubled up and thrust into 
a boy’s face accompanied these words. Then 
the speaker turned and trotted off, stopping, 
however, once, to twist her body round, put her 
hand to her mouth with fingers placed to the 
thumb so as to concentrate the sound, and ejac- 
ulate, again,— 

“Say! you bet!” 

Then the trot recommenced—a square trot, 
like a clumsy bull dog. 

“One foot up and one foot down, 

That was her way to London town.” 
It was such an odd figure, this child’s! It was 
square like her trot, her brown calico dress 
shaking about, her brown hair shaking, too; her 
brown eyes, the only thing about her that did 
not shake. These were bold, open, steady. I do 
not believe they winked while she was talking 
with Joel Pratt, though every one knows he is 
the cruelest, wickedest boy in all Glenwood, and 
if she had not agreed to do just as he wished, 
would have been as likely to abuse her as to let 
her go unharmed. But she had agreed to do ex- 
actly what he asked, and more than that, had 
sealed the compact with her own peculiar way 
of solemnly vowing—‘“‘you bet.” 

Joel wished her to steal all the nuts from the 
party of boys with whom he had agreed to go 
nutting that afternoon, over to Shawmut woods. 
It was a bold thing, and needed cunning and 
dexterity. Iam afraid poor little Bijah (that 
was what every body called her, though I have 
no idea it was the name her mother gave her) 
had both of these traits, and that Joel had used 
them for his own benefit more than once before. 
At any rate, he never hesitated as to where he 
could find his helpmeet now. 

He put his hands in his pockets as Bijah trot- 
ted away, and stood watching her. Then he 
laughed a low, ugly laugh, and turning slowly 
on his heel, walked toward alarge white house 
near by. 

This was the house in which he lived. His 
parents were rich, and could have bought all the 
nuts in town without feeling themselves a cent 
the poorer, and would have much preferred giv- 
ing them to this boy to having him do the thing 
he was planning to do. 

Preferred to? Of course they would! Joel 
has a good mother, and the fear is, that he will 
break her heart. Itis such an easy thing for a 
child to break a good mother’s heart, and there 
‘are so few who ever think it is possible. 

Joel, now, would have—yes, I really do believe 


idea that he made his mother suffer. That is 
what a broken heart means—suffering. He 
loved his mother better than any thing else in 
the world, better even than viciousness and idle- 
ness, and that is saying a great deal. 

She was sitting in the pretty bay window, sew- 
ing, when he came into the yard, and she smiled 
and nodded to him; perhaps he smiled and nod- 
ded back, but I don’t think he did. A child 
doesn’t often like to meet a mother’s caresses, if 
he is bent on doing wrong. 

Joel walked straight into the shed and began 
to look about for baskets. He found four, and 
piled them up in a heap behind the door, look- 
ing round to see if any one was watching him. 
He. was full of suspicions. These dog one’s 
steps all along the downward road, and they are 
not pleasant companions. I advise none of you 
to make their acquaintance. 

Then he went in to dinner; but he was surly, 
and often rebuked, so he was glad when the 
meal was ended, and he could go out, snatch up 
his baskets, and steal along the back way to 
Shawmut woods. 

Three of the baskets he secreted a short dis- 
tance in the woods, behind a great rock, that, 
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Then, whistling “Yankee Doodle” with an at- 
tempt to make the tune uncommonly merry, he 
went to the spot where six boys had agreed to 
meet, to gather some of the hickory nuts, with 
which the woods abounded. 

He was the first one there. Throwing himself 
upon the grass, he looked up between the open- 
ing in the leaves to the pale blue sky. It was an 
October afternoon, and if he had only an eye to 
see it, he would have found the woods full of 
something beside nuts. 

Just at his right, a great sugar maple hada 
crimson mantle dropped all over its broad arms, 
and leaning against it,a golden birch decked 
with its yellow glory the bright tree. An oak 
shook down its variously colored leaves, brown 
streaked with dark amber, into his very face; 
and a squirrel, busy gathering its winter store, 
just over his head, dropped an acorn on his up- 
turned cheek, and made him start, uttering, at 
the same time, I am sorry to say, an oath. 
“What a feller wants to swear for is more than 
Ican guess.” Sam Mead said this, coming in 
from between two flaunting sumach bushes, 
that made him look as if he was framed in crim- 


my mother often says. Only it would make 
hers white, I guess, if I should. Where are the 
others?” 

“Ask them,” said Joel; ‘‘and don’t preach to 
me; Sunday sermons are all I can listen to. 
Come on! first come first served! Let’s have a 
spot for putting the nuts; pile them up on the 


measure them, so many to each boy all round, 
just even.” 


“T don’t care how you share ’em 
Only so you share ’em even,”’ 


sang Sam, quoting an old distich. 
a jolly lot. I counted six trees of hickorics, as I 
came along, and as to the butternuts, there is 
no end to them; we can get bushels!” 


without than come at the meats that way.” 


but he did not. 


ural basket ready for them. 











leaning against bank, madc a safe hiding place. 





son. “It don’t make one hair white or black, as 


Now, these two boys fell to work to enlarge 
and perfect it, and by the time the whole party 
had gathered, they had the prettiest kind of nat-| up even more empty. 


GOING NUTTING. 


had never been before. Boys in the hickory nut 
trees; boys in the butternut trees; boys swing- 
ing away in the delicate beech limbs; boys on 
the ground scrambling for the treasures; boys 
bearing them back and forth to the basket; every- 
where, and under every circumstance, bound by 
that strict, high sense of honor which, after all, 
does belong to this lawless class,—a clanship, 
holding its members by strict rules, failing in 
the least of which observances comes always a 
penalty. 

I don’t think a boy secreted, or even cracked 
and ate a nut while they thus worked. I don’t 
think, with one exception, you could have in- 
duced them to do so. 

As the afternoon wore away, and the basket 
was full, the party began to scatter, and to work 
with less enthusiasm. Little groups might be 
| seen lying down on the ground, and together 
‘nibbling away like squirrels at the outside of the 
nuts—the kernels were sacred to the “great 
crack,” when all was done. 

When the factory bell at Glenwood rang it 


they were plenty as huckleberries,’’ Sam said; 
round their garnered store, light the dark lan- 


purpose, and divide their spoils. 
It was a pretty picture they made as they 


around the hole. Nillson Gray had been up 
and covered the place with boughs of hemlock, 


ground, you know, and then it will be easy to| im order to be sure it was safe; and now Joel, 


looking quickly and keenly at the twined 
boughs, saw that two had been hastily taken 


“Gone! Gone!” in a shaking chorus. 


came fluttering down. 








would be six o’clock; “too late to see a nut, if 
so, wherever they were, they were to gather 


tern which Joel had brought with him for that 


away and pushed back again, but awry. Nill- 
son saw the change at the same time, and was 
“We'll have | on his knees beside the hole as soon as Joel. 


“What's it?” “What’s the row now?” and a| doubt, either. 
dozen other exclamations with which a crowd of | spilled nuts all the way? Could she be tracked? 

“I say,” returned Sam, bending over, and look- | boys would recognize an event. 
ing into a large hole, scratched roughly out of 
the ground, “did you make this on purpose, Jo?”’ | arm to the bottom of the hole—“‘has gone!” 

“Kind of and kind of not. That is, it was 
there, and I stretched it.”” He might have said 
he had lain on the ground, and ordered Bijah to 
scrape it out with her little rough, red hands, 
paying her with an apple that had a spot in it— 


“Up! Why, every one of the nuts” —diving his 


“They had to work pretty brisk, whoever did 


it,” with an involuntary tone of triumph in his’ 
voice. ‘You don’t suppose there could have 
been squirrels enough in these woods to take 
them.” 

“What a simpleton!” answered Job. “What! 
an army of squirrels, every one working at dou- 
ble quick, couldn’t have done it. I tell you they 
have been stolen!”’ 

“Stolen!” in shaking chorus again. 

“Yes, stolen! Now the question is, where and 
who is the thief? Look there! Here’s one! 
Here’s another, and another! Ah, now we have 
it! Whoever took them worked so fast they 
couldn’t help spilling over. Follow up, boys! 
we shall get hold of them before you can say 
Jack Robinson! Hold your lantern this way, 
Joel! There, now, steady, steady!’ as the lan- 
tern began to sway about, as if the hand that 
held it trembled. ‘Look out, there!” 

As he uttered this exclamation, Joel made a 
| misstep, and the lantern, almost as if he had 
| done it on purpose, was shivered into atoms 
| against an old trunk of a tree, which lay directly 
in his way. 

Darkness and stillness followed. The boys 
were evidently put to their wits’ end by this cat- 
astrophe. 

“Did you do that on purpose, Joel?” asked 
Sam Towle. “It looked like it.” 

“On purpose?” answered Joel; but his voice 
did not sound natural. “What should I do it on 
purpose for, I should like to know?” 

“That you know better than I. Say, fellows, 
has Joel been with us all the time? or did he 
sneak off when no one saw him? He’s done as 
mean things before.” 

“For shame, Sam Towle!’ spoke up Reuben 
Pratt. “Joel has been within stone’s throw of 
me ever since we came out. It’s mean to be 
always suspecting; my father says it is.” 

“Then just tell me, Reuben Pratt, where the 
nuts are!” said Sam, turning suddenly upon 
him. ‘Perhaps you took them.’’ 

“Hush up, boys! Don’t fight over nothing! 
No one here has put a finger on them, I’m cer- 
tain. Whoever took them is an outsider. But 
all we can do now is to go home, get a lantern 
apiece, and follow up the trail. Two of you stay 
here to watch. The rest, be off!” 

Ned Owen, who was speaking, was an ac- 
knowledged leader, and the boys naturally did 
what he ordered. 

“ll stay,” said Joel Pratt, “and the rest may 
go. The more lanterns we have, the better. 
Bob Means, stop at father’s, and ask Charlie to 
lend me his. Tell him how I came to break 
mine.” 

“T’ll stay with Joel,” said Sam Towle; and 


came in at the call and seated themselves | gown he plumped upon the ground, as if it would 


take four pairs of oxen to make him willing to 
move. 

“You had better go,”’ said Joel. 

“TI had better stay,” said Sam. 

“As you please.” 

“As I please;” and Sam stayed. 

Now Joel would have given any thing to have 
been alone. That Bijah had, with her nimble 


‘“‘What’s up?” he said, briefly. Then, with a| little feet and fingers, secreted the nuts, he did 
start to his feet, “Look here, you fellers, whoever | not doubt; and that she had put them in the 
it is that has played this trick, it’s no go! Own | baskets, and had pulled the baskets to the spot 
“Bother the butternuts!” said Joel; “they | up and be done with it!” ; 
smash your fingers all up so, I had rather go 


where he had told her to leave them, he did not 
The only question was, ‘‘Had she 


And if she was, would she ‘peach?’”’ 

He did not dare to move in the direction of the 
hiding-place; he did not dare to whistle in the 
way he had of calling Bijah when he wanted 


“Yes. Are you deaf? I say,” with another | her. He knew she must be near the place where 
dive down, and a scraping up of a few hickory | they were stopping, and that, in a minute, he 
leaves, ‘‘there is nothing left but these,” tossing | could bring her to his side, and the whole trick 
them up in the air, and watching them as they | might be covered up; but he could do nothing. 


He had just to sit there, inactive, sure that Sam, 


In a very few minutes every boy’s hand had | suspecting him, was watching every thing he did 
gone after his in the search, and every one came | and said. 


How keenly alive he became to every sound, 


Joel’s voice was the first to break the silence | and how long it seemed before the lights began 
Then began the nutting in earnest. The old} which followed. 
woods were alive and merry that day as they 


to glimmer through the woods, and the shouts 
*e tell that the boys were coming back. 
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But all this time had been far from lost to Bi-| “I didn’t say so.” 
jah. Hoverins nearthe hole in the ground, now! “Indeed you did not, Miss Primpton, but there 
hiding behind a stump, and now dropping noise- can be no doubt that, like most young ladies, 
lessly into a clump of bushes, she had managed, | you must have had your experiences.” 
after removing the nuts to the placeazreed upon} Miss Primpton looked pleased. 
with Joel, to keep near enough, not only tosee| ‘You were saying that if it had not been for 
all that was done, but to hear almost all that | that silk dress,” insinuated Guy. 
was said, “That I should have married David Shrimp, 
Perfectly unconscious that she had dropped and so I should,” blurted out Miss Primpton, 
the nuts, no sooner was she made aware of the | with another jab of the brown parasol into the 
fact, than she started off, with the dispatch and | gravel, and a sort of defiant look all around, 
noiselessness of a hound, to do all she could to | as if she thought we did not believe her ability 
remedy the mischief. It had not been a very | to marry any body. 
difficult thing for a child strong as she wasto| Now, if there is any thing to which girls will 
remove the nuts in her baskets. To be sure, she | listen respectfully, it is to a love story. Poor 
was warm and tired when it was done; but she | Miss Primpton read such eagerness and sympa- 
hardly knew it, only that the nuts were safe. | thy in our faces, she could not help telling us 
But when she heard the boys leave for lights, her one little romance, I supposc; for, after a 
and felt sure if they remained where they were | moment’s hesitation, she went on—poking all 
all would be lost, the busy, scheming, dishonest the while with her prrasol, as if stirring among 
little brain was on the alert; and no sooner had | the dead ashes of th past—but talking about 
the last footstep died away than she stole back | persons and things as if the events had occurred 
to the hiding spot, and as noiselessly as a squir- but yesterday. 
rel could have done, began to tug the baskets | “David and I weren’t enzaged—I’m thankful 
away to a place where no trail of nuts should | to say I never was engaged to any body. But 
remain to be followed. j then there’s no telling how it might have been 
Two baskets—large ones, too—were safe, and | but for that silk dress. 
a third on its way before the boys returned. If | “Zeke, that’s my brother, was sweet toward 
they had only been ten minutes later, Joel Pratt | Dave’s sister; so, you see, we were all of us as 
would have been safe, and my story forever un- intimate as we could be. If there was a ride, 
told; but jast as it was, Bijah must stand by her | or a walk, or a bee, we were sure to be there, 








plunder and make a fight for it, or she must | and merry times we had, first and last, I can 


iznominiously run away and leave Joel and his | tell you. 


nuts to their fate. 
Now there was not a drop of coward blood in 
this dumpy little thing’s whole body, and to run 


“Our folks were plain country people, and 


| there weren’t no such carryin’s on then as there 


is now. Every body dressed in a sensible way, 


seemed impossible; so she sat doggedly down by | and young gals had to behave themselves!” 


the basket, and determined to let things take 
their chance. 

Picture to yourselves this scene in the carly 
darkness of a fall night: The woods, the two 
boys sitting sentinel over the hole in the ground, 
the little girl, sentinel over the last basket of nuts, 
and the gleaming of the lights as swung by the 
boys as they came dancing along through the 
parting boughs of the woods, and I think you 
will like to hear next week how it all came out. 
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For the Companion. 


WHEN MI8S PRIMPTON WORE 
SILK. 

We were in the summer-house, chatting mer- 
rily, when we saw Miss Primpton coming 
through the garden gate and straight toward 
our rendezvous. 

“As I live!’ groaned Gilbert, “there comes 
Miss Primpton. Now, Guy, spread out your 
atiractions like a vast net, and take her captive.” 

Cousin Guy was that kind of a “best fellow” 
who could make himself a favorite with old and 
young. His pleasant blue eyes took in Miss 
Primpton’s calibre at a glance. 

“Pleasant evening, madam,”’ Guy said, cheer- 
fully, when the greetings had been exchanged. 

“Quite so,” assented Miss Primpton, pursing 
up her thin lips and peering around the hori- 
zon, as if to be certain she was not entrapped 
into a falsehood. “But it is only a weather- 
breeder, sir, only a weather-breeder.” 

“Will you accept a seat between Gilbert and 
myself?” asked Guy, making room for her. 

Miss Primpton hesitated, as if not sure of the 
propriety of such close proximity to two gentle- 
men; but eventually sat down upon the edge of 
the bench, holding herself aloof, and as erect as 
a flagstaff. 

“I hope, young people, you are spending your 
time profitably,” she said, transfixing us with 
her sharp eyes, as if she thought we weren’t, and 
didn’t mean to. 

“We were having a little discussion in regard 
to ladies’ wearing apparel,” said Guy, “and per- 
haps you can settle the mooted question for us. 
The girls say that muslins are no longer allowed 
in the street; while Gilbert and myself maintain 
that a beautiful texture is always in good taste; 
and that nothing in dress should be considered 
out of place that is graceful and becoming. 
Now, we will leave it to your superior judgment 
whether a fresh, tasteful muslin is not more at- 
tractive than silk, in the country.” 

“It is,” answered Miss Primpton, jabbing the 
gravel with the point of her parasol, energetical- 
ly, as if putting a period after her prompt dcci- 
sion. 

“You hear that, young ladies,” cried Guy, tri- 
umphantly. “Let us have no more silks before 
October.” 

“L never wore a silk dress but once in my life,”’ 
sail Miss Primpton; “and I do believe I should 
have beon—hem! should have been” 

“Married, Miss Primpton,”’ suggested Guy, 
innocently, stooping down to dust his boots. 

Miss Primpton laughed hysterically, with two 
fingers over her mouth, just where the front 
teeth were missing. 
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Ilere Miss Primpton glowered at us girls, as if 
to impress us with our own demerits, 

“One summer—I was eighteen that June—a 
new family came amongst us from the city, that 
was mightily stuck up in many of their ways. 
There were three gals, and they seemed to wear 
silk every day; and Sunday a larger quantity of 
silk than on other days. 

“Our folks set their minds a.sainst those peo- 
ple the first time they saw them. Says father, 
‘I won’t have no such peacocks about me, and it 
is my particular request that you never speak to 
one of them gals.’ 

“You see, when father said ‘particular request’ 
we knew that he was desperately in earnest, and 
you would not catch us going far astray after 
that, as a general thing. 

“That is why Zeke and I never spoke to the 
gals when they looked at us, as they often did, 
with their bold black eyes, and appeared as if 
they would be glad to make our acquaintance. 

“Well, one day David Shrimp came to our 
house, and says he, ‘What do you guess we are 
going to have at our house next week ?” 

“What is it, David?’ says I. 

“A quiltin’,’ says he. 

“*You don’t say!’ says I. 

“Mother has it all set up in the east room,’ 
says he. 

““*Who’s to be invited?’ says I. 

“Miss Primpton, for one,’ says he. 

“The first thought that came into my silly 
head was, ‘What shall I wear?’ For you see I 
had ripped up my white dress, and it was bleach- 
ing on the grass. 

“QO, dear! says I, ‘what could make your 
mother have a quiltin’ now, just when I can’t 
come?’ 

“*Why?’ says he. 

“ ‘Because I can’t. Don’t vou see my white 
gown lying out there on the grass? It’s all 
ripped to pieces!’ 

“Tm glad of it,’ says David. ‘It’s time you 
had something better. You'll want it before 
long,’ says he, winking at me with his left eye. 

“*Want what?’ says I, pretending I didn’t un- 
derstand him. 

“A real nice silk dress,’ says he. 

“**Muslin’s good enough for me,’ says I. 

‘Well, it aint for me,’ says he, and he looked 
very bright and conscious. 

“Just then I heard mother coming, so David 
had only time to add, in a hurried way ,— 

“Sallie, [hope you won’t feel affronted, but 
I want you to rig up as nice as ever you can, for 
our relations is on from Boston, and [ want ’em 
to see that you are somebody and no mistake.’ 

“After David went away, I was pretty much 
cast down, I can tell you. I wouldn’t have 
missed that quilting for a thousand dollars. 

“Says mother, who was looking hard at me, 
‘What is the matter, Sallie?’ 

“Then I told her all David had said, for it was 
one of father’s particular requests that we should 
never have any secrets from mother. She looked 
pretty grave for a minute; then says she, ‘Them 
as can’t take you in a white dress can leave you 
alone!’ and she went into the next room to skim 
the milk. 





“There weren’t any thing more said about the 


quilting for a day or two, when I couldn’t stand 
it any longer. 

“Says I, ‘Mother, do you think my white dress 
has bleached enough ?’ 

“ *Yes,’ says she, ‘I think it has.’ 

“Says I, ‘Would you be willing to help me put 
it together for the quilting?’ 

“**Certainly,’ says she. 

“Tt had been lying out on the sweet clover, and 
was as white as the driven snow. Mother 
‘blued’ and clear-starched it, and you wouldn’t 
have known but it was bran new when she fin- 
ished it off with bits of new lace for the neck and 
sleeves. 

“TI slept two nights on my face, to have my hair 
curl well, and borrowed a blue sash to complete 
my outfit. Zeke said I looked lovely, and I sup- 
pose [ did, for father put his arms round me be- 
fore I started, and give me a kiss, which he never 
did before nor since, to my knowledge. 

“The Shrimps lived ’most two miles from our 
folks, and as Zeke was not going till evening, I 
set out to walk to the quilting alone. 

“Now my road led by Mr. Bounce’s ;—the name 
of the new people [ told you about was Bounce 
—and when I was passing the door, who should 
be standing in it but Angelica Bounce, looking 
at me as familiarly as you please. 

“ *Good-afternoon, Miss Primpton,’ says she. 

“T nodded, but was passing on without speak- 
ing, when she cried out,— 


“ T certainty do,’ says Mrs. Shrimp. 

“Then Angelica turned round to me, and says 
she, ‘Are you willing my silk dress should re- 
main, that Miss Primpton has got on?’ 

“T tell you, if the floor had opened and let me 
fall into the cellar, I should have been glad then. 
There was a general titter, and the ‘relations’ 
looked at me in a way that was any thing but 
complimentary. 

“Says Mrs. Shrimp, ‘Is that dress that you are 
wearing the property of Miss Bounce?’ and she 
p’inted her long, bony finger at me. 

“Yes, says I, and I burst into tears. 

“Then you had better go home and change 
it, and stay there until you vet a new invitation,’ 
says she. 

“I did not wait to hear any more words, I can 
tell you, and never since that day has my shad- 
ow darkened the door of the Shrimpses!’’ 

Miss Primpton was looking as excited and 
angry as if the quilting was spread out before her 

Guy laughed out merrily, and asked what be- 
came of David, and why he had not come to her 
rescue, as a gallant knight should? 


“Because he was vexed at me for making such . 


a fool of myself before his ‘relations,’ ” jerked 
out Miss Primpton, making a final stab at the 
gravel, and rising to go. 

“Did you ever wear silk afterwards?’ asked 
Alice, who was hoping something more came of 





the mishap. 
“Do come in and rest yourself. Youlook as| ‘Never! And if I live a thousand years, I 
red as a rose.’ never will wear it again!” and Miss Primpton 
“Now I did not want to look heated, for it made | stalked grimly away, leaving us to reflect upon 
my freckles as large again; so I bean to walk | the perversity of children and young people who 
slower, which I suppose she noticed, for she | scoff at the “particular requests’’ of sagacious 
stepped toward me and drew me into the house | parents. A 
before I had time to think what I was doing. sini 
“Where are you going?’ says she. For the Companion. 
***To Mrs. Shrimp’s quilting,’ says I. LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 
“*Then we can go along together,’ says she. A Story of Western Adventure. 
‘My sisters are not at home, and I was wishing “We, in our quict Eastern homes, have very inade- 
for company. quate ideas of the hardship and peril which beset the 
“I was quite confused, for I did not think the | adventurous pioneer settlers of the Western States 
Bounces would be invited. AsI did not know j and territories. These brave-hearted emigrants jour- 
what to say, I remained silent. | ney hundreds of miles across the woodless prairies 
“Angelica looked at my dress, and said, ‘So, and the dusty alkali deserts, in constant danger from 
you are in white, dear? I am going to wear | avage tribes, and sometimes suffering for want of 
silk.’ supplies of both pr op: ne 16 ae sie 
: p P ; We feel assured that our readers will follow w 
‘ *‘t would like to wear silk, too,’ I said, think- interest the narrative of George and Anna Oatman, 
ing how David had urged me to ‘rig up,’ ‘but I | who were, in the year 1870, accidentally lost from a 
haven’t any Sunday dress but this.’ 


| wagon-train en route for Oregon. 

“‘No? Well, you look nicely in it, if that is its 
any consolation,’ and she kissed me on the 
cheek, as if I had been her dearest friend. ‘But 
if you really want to wear silk, and would not 
object to using one of my dresses—and there is 
really no reason you should object, for I have 
several that I have never worn here, and I am 
sure they would fit you to perfection—you are 
heartily welcome to one of them.’ 

“Tdon’tremember now just how it camearound, 
but L was confused and foolish, and at length the 
artful creature actually coaxed me into going up 
stairs to look over her wardrobe. She then per- 
suaded me to try on once of her dresses, and then 
said there was no reason in the world why I 
should not wear it to the quilting. 

“In the foolish innocence of my heart, I told 
her one thing after another, until she knew as 
much about David as I did myself. Then she 
flattered me until my silly head was completely 
turned by her compliments, and I believed every 
word she said to me. 

“Angelica did not seem to be in any haste to 
arrive at the quilting. We loitered so long on 
the way that the company were all busy with 
their needles when we reached Mrs. Shrimp’s. 
When David saw me in company with Angel- 


ica Bounce, he gave me sich a look as I shall top of a low mound,—an Indian tomb, perhaps—and 
never forget. Says he, in a whisper, ‘Mother | were looking off over the prairie, where a bright, in- 
won’t let that gal into her house, no how!’ creasing light shone on the horizon. 

“And, sure enough, the minute we went into| The two wanderers, weary and worn, had climbed 
the room, every eye was turned upon us as if we | "Pon the mound with the intention of resting there 
had been toads and vipers. Says Mrs. Shrimp, until morning. Looking around in the darkness to 
holding out her hand to me, ‘I am always glad see whether they were in any danger from wild ani- 

petit . % : mals or roving Indians, they had noticed this light- 
> oe 9m, Miss Primpton, but on _ acawunt ing up of the sky, which Anna had attributed to the 
whatsomever will I allow your companion to sit 


rising moon. 
down to my quilting!’ 


“It’s strange,” said the boy, a few moments after, 
“There was a good deal more said that I do not | “that there should be a moon now. We didn’t 


remember; and when I cannot remember J say | see it last night.” 

so. I don’t misrepresent nobody when I can| ‘‘Perhaps it rose when we were asleep.” 

help it. “No, for it was later than this that we climbed the 
“It seems ‘the relations’ knew about the -~ and we did not go to sleep for a long time after 

Bounces, and had talked them all over before “Then it must be the Northern Lights.” 

we got there. Not that the Shrimps had invited 


“No,” replied George, who began to feel a strange 
the Bounces—they hadn’t; and when I knew | uneasiness. “It is too low down in the sky, and in 
half the truth about Angelica, I did not wonder | the wrong direction. It doesn’t stream up enough.” 
that Mrs. Shrimp would not let her sitdown to| ‘Whatcanit be? See how the light increases!” 
the quilting. The boy was gazing intently, and now uttered an 

“At first Angelica was very bold and free. exclamation of terror. “I know what it is! The 
pre . . Hattie: » | prairie is on fire!” 
de : — received an invitation from you,’ | P en Dati hie inllhitiael, stake ieee ai 


; then the girl, trembling, cl her hands in 
** ‘No, you didn’t,’ says Mrs. Shrimp, ‘for none paecegyy a Arena a gti We prose aa 
was sent you.’ ; 


“*Do you wish mc to leave?’ says Angelica, in 
a lofty way. 








CyapTer I. 
The Burning Prairie. 





“Look, George, the moon is rising!” 


“The moon! 
sunrise !’’ 

A boy and a girl—George and Anna Oatman, aged 
fifteen and thirteen, respectively—had climbed to the 


Why, it’s as bright as the sky before 





burned to death!” 
Her brother made uo reply, but stood gazing in 
the direction of the approaching danger. 
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A long, low belt of vivid light extended for fully | George could only use it as a very poor substitute for! ‘It’s a bear!” exclaimed George, springing to his | to resist the storm, but it was certain death to sur- 
twenty degrees along the horizon, and grew in ex- | a paddle. feet, pole in hand, to beat him off, and shrieking at | render to it. He staggered on for another hour, and 
tent and brightness every moment. Here and there | Still, by toiling vigorously, the progress was kept | the top of his voice. then he could move no more. <A wife and three little 
sharp tongues of fire shot upward, while the glare | up for twenty or thirty rods from the shore. The | But the brute would not be checked. Anna gave | Ones were only a few miles from him. No efforts of 
rapidly ascended and expanded in the sky above. In | heat grew less scorching. Presently the boy ceased a scream of terror, and retreated to the further side his would enable him toreach them. He felt that he 
half an hour, a dull roar, like the moaning of the | his efforts, and, sitting down beside his sister, gazed of the rocking raft. The bear came on, and, despite | must yield at last. 
ocean, reached theirears. The boy, roused to a sense | on the scene before them. the blows George gave him with the pole, placed his He grew dizzy. His thoughts were bewildered. 
of their situation, and catching the hand of his sis- | The sight was grand and thrilling beyond descrip- great paws on the side of the raft, making the logs | There was only one hope left—that he should dig, 
ter, hurried her down from the mound. | tion. It seemed as if the world was on fire. Rolling settle beneath the water. | dig, dig, into the deepest snow drift, until he reached 

“We must leave this place! Weare lost if we stop | volumes of the blackest smoke filled the sky, while 


Continued next week. | the frozen ground, and then cover himself with his 
here!” | millions of sparks flew up and fell in showers all +o | robe, fight the cold all night, and (if he kept himself 
“But where can we go?” about them. A roaring, like the ocean in a storm, | | awake) crawl out of his white tomb at daybreak, and 
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“To the river. I would rather be drowned than 
burned to death!” | 

They had crossed a stream at nightfall on a raft 
made of drift-logs. The river was scarcely a quarter 
of a mile distant; and had they started when they 
first saw the fire, they could easily have reached it in 
time; but now it seemed doubtful. 

“Run, Anna,run! If we can reach the river we 
are saved! if we fail we must die!” 

The terror-stricken girl was doing her utmost. She 
had a child’s vivid consciousness of the great danger 
that was approaching them. But the way seemed 
very long, and their feet caught in the dry, tangled 
grass, causing them frequently to stumble and al- 
most despair. 

‘“‘What’s that!” cried Anna, panting, but still 
struggling forward. ‘There is something chasing 
us. I can hear it coming!” 

The sound of trampling feet came nearer; and, 
glancing back, they saw a huge, dark object rushing 
toward them. It thundered past, and the next mo- 
ment had vanished in the distance. Even this brief 
glance, however, told the nature of the animal, and 
explained why it was hurrying on with such head- 
long speed. 

“It was a buffalo,” said George, ‘running from the 
fire Faster, Anna!’ 

Indeed, the brave-hearted lad had his hands full, 
for, beside lifting his sister forward, he had to carry 
avery heavy rifle. More than once when they fell 
he was forced to stop to get the gun from out the 
grass, for it was too valuable to be abandoned so long 
as there was hope of escaping with it. The grass 
was very tall and thick. The river was nowhere in 


came from out the awful conflagration. The crack- | 
ling, snapping flames seemed to lick the water’s edge, 
as if about to devour the river in its furious chase. | 
The air glowed with the fervid heat; and the frenzied 
bellowings, moanings and cries of wretched animals | 
overtaken by the blaze were heart-rending to hear. 
Scores of them, having reached the shelter of the | 
river, were swimming frantically for the opposite | 
shore, crowding upon each other in their exhaustion 
and wild terror. | 
The heads of buffaloes, deer, elk, wolves, bears and 
other creatures dotted the water here and there; and 
the young adventurers upon the raft began to fear 
lest some of these should try to take refuge upon it, 
and thus overturn or sink them. 

The river upon which our young friends had taken 
refuge was very broad. When floating out in the j 
channel, they were well out of reach of the fire, al- 
though the heat upon their faces and hands was very | 
sensible. But a new fear arose, that the shower of | 
sparks would kindle the dry grass upon the other | 
side, and the vast conflagration would rush on, who 
could tell where. 


THE BURIED SEED. | 


Two thousand years ago a flower 
Bloomed lightly in a far-off land. 

Two thousand years ago its seed 
Was placed within a dead man’s hand. 


Before the Saviour came to earth, 

That man had lived, and loved, and died, 
And even in that far-off time 

The flower had spread its perfume wide. 


Suns rose and set; years came and went; 
The dead hand kept its treasure well. 

Nations were born and turned to dust 
While life lay hidden in that shell. 


The shrivelled hand was robbed at last, 
The seed was buried in the earth, 

When, lo! the life long hidden there 
Into a glorious flower burst forth. 


Just such a plant as that which grew 
From such a seed when buried low, 
ust such a flower in Egypt bloomed 
And died two thousand years ago. 


And will not He who watched the seed 
And kept the life within its shell, 

When those He loves are laid to rest, 
Watch o’er their buried dust as well? 


And will not He from ‘neath the sod 
Cause something glorious to arise? 
Ay! though it sleep two thousand years, 
Yet all that buried dust shall rise. 


Just such a race as greets you now, 
Just such a form as here we wear, 
Only more glorious far, will rise 
To meet the Saviour in the air. 


Then will I lay me down in peace 

When called to leave this vale of tears; 
For in my flesh shail I see God, 

E’en though I sleep two thousand years. 


renew the struggle for life. 


The pluck of the man enabled him to work until 


he reached the ground at the bottom ofa drift. Then, 
covering himself with his buffalo, he waited for the 
storm to bury him in its snowy folds. In an hour he 
was sheltered by a snow roof eighteen inches thick. 


The severest test of his cournge had now come. 
Benumbed and worn out, he knew that if he yielded 
to his desire to sleep for a single second, the morning 
would find him a frozen corpse. So, all night long 
he fought with sleep as before he had fought with 
the storm. “Burning pains,” he said, “shot through 
his swollen limbs, and his legs cramped as if on the 
rack, and finally he felt something like nettles prick- 
ing in his boots. Then he knew that his feet were 
freezing !”’ 

Did he give up now? Not he. He had fought 
during slow hours of agony, wrestling with Death, 
and having done this he resolved to hold out as long 
as a breath of life was left in his body. He kept his 
muscles moving long after his toes were frozen stiff. 
And now came the victory over death by this hero 
of the plains. I shall let his own friend tell it in his 
own simple words: 

“Hour after hour this man from the Green Moun- 
tains fought with Death, while snowy billows were 
rolling over his head, At daylight he crawled out. 
Houses were near. Then he staggered and fell, got 
up again, and dragged his frozen limbs toward the 
limitsof thetown. After walking an hour he reached 
Cooper’s Ranch, the summer residence of the town 
clerk of Greeley, and pushed in the back door. 
“Another hour was consumed in making a fire. 


+o» Some matches, a piece of candle, and an old broad 
sight. They grew bewildered. A MAN’S FIGHT WITH A SNOW- |®X¢ were found. Then he melted snow in a pail, and 
“We have lost our way !”’ wailed Anna, so exhaust- STORM. thawed his frozen feet. He also found dry clothing 


ed that she could scarcely stand. ‘Let us stop here 
and die together.” 

George paused and looked hurriedly about him, 
seeking for some landmark by which to locate him- 
self. 

There was nothing to be seen but tall, dry grass, 
that crackled and snapped beneath their tread—so 
much fuel for the avalanche of fire rushing down 
upon them. 

“O George, George! think of poor father and 
mother!” sobbed the girl, covering her hands with 
her dress, and turning her face away from the fire, 
while he, with unflinching look, stared straight at 
the conflagration. 

It was a sight to stir the blood! 

Great black volumes of smoke were pouring up- 
ward, as if vomited from the mouths of a thousand 
volcanoes. Myriads of sparks were flying overhead, 
while the flames could be plainly seen flashing up, 
with a peculiar waving motion that made the brain | 
grow dizzy. 

The roar and rushing sound told, too, that if was 
coming on with the swiftness of the wind. A few 
minutes more, and the ground upon which they were 
standing would be baking beneath the fierce heat of 
the hurricane of. fire. , 

“We mustn't stand here!’ exclaimed the white- 
faced George. ‘Perhaps we’re going in the right 
direction, after all.” 

They had recovered breath a little during the few 
seconds they had paused, and started forward with 
renewed speed. There was nothing to guide them. 
They could only pray that God would direct them 
toward the river—the cool water, which never seemed 
80 inviting as now. 

“Here! Here it is!” shouted the lad, as, to his 
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| 





“Father, and mother, and the rest are there,’’ said 
Anna, in an anxious voice, as she looked at the shore, 
standing out in bold relief in the glare from the other 
bank. ‘‘What will become of them?” 

And here I must state more in detail how it was 
that the children were lost upon the prairie, and 
were exposed to such danger. 

Some weeks before, quite a number of emigrants 
had left St. Louis for Oregon, and among them were 
the parents of George and Anna. 

The party numbered about fifty, and were under 
the guidance of an experienced trapper and scout 
named Laronde. Every thing went so well for a 
time that the emigrants came to look upon the ex- 
pedition as unattended with any great peril. 

Every day members of the party wandered out on 
hunting excursions, tempted by the game which was 
plenty all around them. The two children, who 
were much attached to each other, had frequently 
wandered away during the daytime, though cau- 
tioned never to go beyond sight of the wagons, and 
never to remain away more than an hour or two. 


them against it, but his advice was unheeded, and 

the result that he had foresecn at length took place. 
Lured on by the prospect of shooting a buffalo calf, 

George, accompanied by his sister, had pursued the 


surprise and joy, he suddenly emerged from the grass | clumsy little creature for more than a mile, until, just 
upon the bank of the river. We sha’n’t be burned | 88 it was growing dark, they looked about to find 


to death, at anyrate. Drowning is better than burn- 
ing.” 
“But the raft isn’t here!’”’ cried Anna, looking 
about her. ‘‘We cannot save ourselves without that!” 
“Run up the shore as fast as you can, and I will 
look this way for it.’’ 


| that the wagons were nowhere in sight. 

They instantly started to return in what they sup- 
posed to be the right direction. All night they wan- 
dered. Morning found them still wandering. Nearly 
worn out, they threw themselves upon the ground 
and slept the greater part of the day. 





The low bluff bordering the river sheltered them 
from the driving smoke, or they must have suffocated. 
God favored them. The boy had not run many rods 
when he heard his sister’s voice faintly above the 
roar of the fire. She had found the raft just where 
they had left it a few hours before. 

He ran back, and they jumped upon the raft. He 
shouted, “I’m burning up with heat! Do you see 
the pole?”’ 

“Yes, yes, here it is!’’ 

Catching up the long stick which they had before 
used, he pushed the raft from the bank. 

“Cuddle down,” he cried, “so as to be out of the 
way. I must work now, or we shall die from the 
heat.” 

Planting the stick against the muddy bottom, he 
applied his strength so suddenly that it bent almost 
to breaking. The raft shot out into the stream, 
moving off quite briskly for so unwieldy a structure. 

They were none too quick. The flames were already 
leaping down the bluff. The broad surface of the 


Meanwhile the distracted parents, accompanied by 
| their guide, were searching for them. They would 
probably have been successful had not the trail been 
obliterated by the passage of a herd of buffaloes. 
Baffled, they spent the next twenty-four hours firing 
guns, shouting, and hunting for the children; but all 
‘in vain. Almost broken-hearted, they returned to 
| camp, hoping and praying that a kind Providence 
would direct the foosteps of the children thither. 

During the previous afternoon, the boy and girl 
had come to the river. Thinking that the wagons 
must have crossed it already, George had constructed 
the raft of drift-logs, fastening them together with 
wisps of the long prairie grass. They had crossed 
without difficulty, as the current was sluggish. After 
proceeding some distance across the prairie on the 
opposite side, they began to fear that they had left 
the party behind them. They could not discover any 
traces of the party, and so they turned back, till, 
coming to the mound, they were resting there, when 
the fire drove them back to the river. 


the noonday sun, and the fierce heat scorched their | the right,— 


faces. 
But further and further out moved the raft, until 


the channel was reaclied, where the water was so 
deep that the pole would not touch bottom, and | raft. 


“Look! Look! What is that coming?” 





| Not one man in a thousand would have battled so 


This wasimprudent. Their guide frequently warned | 


They had drifted some distance, when Anna caught | darkness became a shroud, and no voice of man could 
river was lit up with a light more vivid than that of | the arm of her brother, and exclaimed, pointing to | pierce through the tumult of sound which the storm 


On the 23d of January last, out West, in North- 
ern Colorado, near the hamlet called Greeley, Jere- 
miah Fisk, a teamster, had a terrible fight for his 
life with a terrible snow-storm. 


long and so gallantly; and if his enemy had been an 
armed foe or a savage beast instead of a merciless 
cloud of cold, white powder, his name would deserve 
to be ranked among those of the most famous fron- 
tier men of ourtimes. For one, I think he should be 
honored for the pluck with which he fought against 
the fiercest storm that ever swept over Northern Col- 
orado. 

Snow carpeted the prairieseverywhere. The weath- 
er was not very cold. The mountains loomed up 
majestically through the clear winter atmosphere. 
Mr. Fisk had come from the coal mines, fourteen 
miles from Greeley, and was in sight of the hamlet 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Just then he heard a sound like the roar of a great 
waterspout. He turned and gazed toward the moun- 
tains. They looked as calm and majestic as when he 
saw them by the clear light of daybreak. But where 
| the Black Hills stand he saw a sight which struck 
terror to his heart. It seemed like a vast white wall 
coming swiftly onward, roaring as it advanced, and 
chasing the moonbeams from its pathway. 
| In less than a minute it had overtaken him. The 
| horses plunged forward in terror, but, as the storm 
| enshrouded them with darkness, they lost their way, 
| and became imbedded in the swiftly formed drifts. 

The snow that now covered them like a pall was 
finer than the finest flour. It hid every thing from 
their sight as completely as if they had been buried a 
hundred fathoms deep in the ocean. It swept out 
the beaten tracks; it shut out every ray of light; it 
deadened every other sound than its own, and it 
howled and raged around the driver and his horses 
as if exulting over their inextricable calamity. 

Fisk tried to urge his horses forward. Then he 
tried to lead them. Then he unhitched them, and 
tried to mount the stronger of the two. But allin 
vain. The pitiless storm was too much for him. He 
found that he needed all his strength to keep his buf- 
falo robe around his neck and shoulders, now his 
only chance for saving his own life. 

He left the horses to their fate, and started to see 
if he could walk to the hamlet. Heremembered that 
the wind swept in the direction of his home, and, 
guided by this frightful compass, he moved onward. 
The darkness seemed to become more dense, and the 
cold increased. The wind was a hurricane. Time 
and again it blew him, as if in savage sport, into deep 
and dangerous drifts; it assailed him on every side, 
and it stole intoevery part of his clothing not covered 
by his buffalo robe. 

Four hours passed in this fierce fight between the 
man and the storm. Death rushed upon him from 
all points; Death lurked in every snowy drift; Death 
howled in every icy blast. His clothes were frozen, 
his eyelids were frozen, but still he struggled bravely 
against the storm. He knew that he was not far 
from houses with doors that would have swung open 
with hospitable alacrity to welcome him; but the 





created. 


and a pair of cavalry boots. 

“Although completely exhausted, he started for 
Greeley, a distance of two miles. The mercury was 
eighteen degrees below zero, and it took him an hour 
to walk asingle mile. Often he thought he should 
fallto the ground. The houses seemed tospin around 
as he passed them, and familiar streets, in which he 
had seen children playing the day before, were but 
the landmarks of a dream. 

“At last he reached his father’s gate, and staggered 
to the door. Then there was arush and a scream, 
and the next instant a livid and bloated face was ly- 
ing on a woman's breast.’’ 

———————~@9—_—__—__—_ 
SON DISTURBANCES. 

All the planets are probably the children of 
the sun, the astronomers tell us. They were 
born of its substance, when that substance was 
a thin, nebulous star-dust, like a comet’s train. 
It once stretched over thirty-six hundred millions 
of miles beyond the sun’s present limits. As it 
cooled, a ring of nebulous matter was thrown off, 
and Neptune, the oldest planet, was born, Ura- 
nus, Saturn and Jupiter followed, and all the 
family, small and great. 

The story is a hard one for many to believe. 
But it is no more wonderful than changes going 
on constantly on the surface of the sun, and 
which are seen by observers on the earth. The 
telescope and the spectroscope have taught us 
greater marvels than any legends of Gulliver or 
Munchausen. 

The sun seems to be literally a furnace, where 
the “elements burn with fervent heat.” Itis not 
known whether it has a solid body or not. It 
is covered with incandescent metallic vapors, 
such as may be seen at the mouth of a blast fur- 
nace. Glimpses are obtained of what looks like 
a dark, solid mass throurh the openings in these 
vapors called spots on the sun. : 

Above and around these dark spots is, as we 
have said, an immense ocean of incandescent 
metallic vapors, yellow in color. These are 
supposed to be the chief source of light and 
heat. Above this is another atmosphere com- 
posed of glowing hydrogen gas, which gives 
rise to the red fringes or protuberances often 
scen beyond the moon’s disk, in eclipses of the 
sun. Astronomers were long puzzled to explain 
them. They were visible only in eclipses, and 
could not be seen at other times, the yellow light 
from the metallic vapors being so much more in- 
tense. 

Various experiments were made to produce 
the same effect as an eclipse. A disc of metal 
was put over the glass of the telescope, to inter- 
cept the body of the sun as the moon hides it in 
an eclipse, but the glare was too great to show 
the fainter red rays. A round hole was made in 
a screen, like the camera obscura, to Ict the rays 
from the body of the sun pass through, and 








Once he stumbled down a bank. He found after- | 
A huge muzzle and head were only a few yards | ward that he had crossed the little river that runs 
distant! The creature was plainly swimming for the | past the hamlet. 


have the extreme edge of the disc fall upon and 
coincide with the cdge of the hole. Thus they 
| hoped to see the hole fringed with the promincn- 


His strength began to give out. It was idle longer ‘ ces, but the glare was still too great, 
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At length the spectroscope was tried with com- 
plete success. This acts like colored glass, which 
absorbs all other colors but that of the glass it- 
self. By it the yellow rays, so blinding, are 
nearly shut off, and the red rays can be watched 
in all their varied changes. The sphere of ob- 
servation is still limited. It can take in only the 
outer edge of the sun; the yellow light of the 
centre is too brilliant to allow the red to show 
upon it. But as the sun revolves on its axis in 
twenty-five days, every part comes at some time 
to the edge, and may be examined. It is seen 
that an immense atmosphere of hydrogen sur- 
rounds the sun; and this hydrogen gives out 
red, glowing, flame-lit prominences. These are 
the evidences of commotions, wonderful alike 
in extent and rapidity. Some of the forms they 
assume may be scen in the following cuts. 





Fig. 1 shows the appearance, as seen in an 
eclipse, only the filaments and bush-like projec- 
tions would be red instead of dark as in the cut. 
This dark circle very poorly illustrates how the 
light of these red flames looks around the edge 
of the moon, during a total eclipse—when the 
moon covers the sun so that nothing of it can be 
seen but the beautiful luminous forms that pro- 
ject themselves above its edge. ‘The circle also 
shows the average daily view of the prominen- 
ces upon the edge of the sun. The eruptions 
are sometimes far more marked, and at others 
there is a perfect quict, like the ocean at rest. 
The filaments, or flames, sometimes all rise in 
one direction, as in figure 2. 
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The larger protuberances are called heaps, jets 
and plumes. The heaps are large chunks of lu- 
minous matter, heaped together without special 
shape. The jets are of various kinds. Some 
shoot out like fiery lances, long, straight and 
very brilliant, as in figure 8. 


Other ebullitions of luminous matter are to- 
gether, like stalks in a sheaf of grain, as in 
figure 4. 





The jets do not reach to a great distance from 
the sun’s surface, varying from 25,000 to 80,000 
miles. They are confined to the equatorial re- 
gions of the sun, in the vicinity of solar spots, 
and are never seen in the polar regions. They 
commonly flame up abruptly for a few minutes, 
never more than a few hours, and change ap- 
pearance rapidly. The plumes are double the 
size of the jets, as may be seen by fig.5; often 
last for days, and appear in every part of the 
solar globe, having no connection with the solar 
spots. Sometimes their tops separate from the 
base and float as clouds in the sky. 
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The jets are evidently produced by eruptive 
forces in the sun, acting much like a volcano on 
the carth. The shapes are various, and some- 
times the grandeur is overpowering. An astron- 
omer at Palermo, on March 22, 1871, saw a 
flaming gateway, like figure6. The total heiht 
of the gateway was 20,000 miles, and the open- 
ing itself was 10,000 miles. Some one has well 





said it might serve as a fearful picture for the 
entrance to hell. 





The most wonderful eruption of jets ever seen 
was observed by Prof. Young, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Sept. 7,1871. He noticed on the 6th along, 
low, quiet looking hydrogen cloud, remarkable 
only for its size. It was in the same place on 
the 7th with little apparent change. It was 100,- 
000 miles in length and 54,000 in height. The 
professor was called away from his telescope for 
a few minutes, and when he returned, to his 
great surprise, the cloud had been blown to 
pieces by some inconceivable rush from beneath. 
“The air, if I may use the expression, was filled 
with flying debris, a mass of vertical filaments, 
each from 4,500 to 18,500 miles long, by 900 to 
1,250 miles wide, brighter and closer together 
where the pillars had previously stood, and rap- 
idly ascending.” See figure 7. 
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They were some of them 100,000 miles high 
when Prof. Young first saw them after return- 
ing to the telescope. In ten minutes the upper- 
most attained the enormous height of 200,000 
ascending at the rate of 166 miles per second. 
In ten minutes more, the whole “faded away like 
a dissolving cloud, and only a few filmy wisps | 
with some brighter streamers, remained to mark | 
the place.” 

It is hard even to conjecture the nature of the 
force by which such stupendous results were pro- 
duced. If any solid matter were mingled with 
the hydrogen gas, it would be thrown bey yond | 
the sun’s attraction; and it is quite possible that 
meteoric stones may be due to these volcanic 
eruptions. 

These wonderful explosions on the surface of 
the sun are on a magnificent scale, worthy of 
the great sphere which rules our system. Fu- 
ture observations may lead to a discovery of the 
nature and origin of the forces which control 
them. 
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THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 

The second national party Convention of this 
President-making year, 1872, met on the ist of 
May, at Cincinnati. The first was the Labor Re- 
form Convention, which met at Columbus, O., 
on the 22d of last February, an account of which 
we published some time since. 

This second political National Convention was 
that of the “Liberal Republicans.” By this par- 
ty name are known men who till lately belonged 
to the Republican party, and who supported the 
election of Gen. Grant to the office of President 
in 1868, but who now are opposed to his re-elec- 
tion, though they still claim to hold Republican 
opinions in politics. 

The delegates of this party went to Cincinnati, 
at the close of April, to hold a Convention, the 
chief business of which was to nominate can- 
didates for the offices of president and vice-pres- 
ident of the United States. 

The Convention opened on Wednesday, May 
1st. Gen. Carl Schurz, who is a United States 
Senator from Missouri, and who is very promi- 
nent in the new movement, was made President 
of the Convention. On the 8d of May, the Con- 
vention began to ballot for a candidate for the 
presidency. There were 714 delegates in the Con- 
vention, and consequently no man could be nom- 
inated who should have less than 858 votes, or 
one vote more than half the entire number. 

The first ballot gave 203 votes for Mr. Charles 
F. Adams, of Massachusetts; 147 for Mr. Horace 
Greeley, of New York, and editor of the New 
York Tribune; 108 for Lyman Trumbull, of Illi- 
nois, a United States Senator; 98 for Gov. B. 
Gratz Brown, of Missouri; 92 1-2 for David Da- 


vis, of Illinois, (who had been nominated for the 
presidency by the Columbus Convention,) an as- 
sociate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; 62 for Mr. Andrew Curtin, American 
Minister to Russia; 2 1-2 for Salmon P. Chase, 
of Ohio, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; and 1 for Mr. Charles Sum- 
ner, of Massachusetts; so there was no choice. 

Mr. Gratz Brown withdrew his name after the 
first ballot, and Mr. Curtin was not again voted 
for; and the votes for these two gentlemen were 
divided among the other candidates. 

Five more ballots took place. On the second, 
Mr. Greeley had 245 votes, and Mr. Adams 248. 
On the third, fourth and fifth, Mr. Adams gained 
up to 809. The vote for Mr. Greeley reached 
258. It seemed as if Mr. Adams would be the 
man, and his nomination was expected by the 
country, as the details of the various ballotings 
were scattered everywhere by the telegraph. 

But all was changed on the sixth and final 
ballot. Then Mr. Adams received only 187 votes, 
and Mr. Greeley 482, or 124 over the number 
necessary to nominate him. Only 45 votes were 
given for all the other persons who had been 
supported. 

So Mr. Greeley became the candidate of the 
“Liberal Republicans” for the office of President. 
In another article we shall give a sketch of Mr. 
Greeley’s life. He is the first journalist who has 
been nominated for the office of President. 

Mr. B. Gratz Brown was nominated for the 
vice-presidency, on the ticket with Mr. Greeley. 

Thus two national tickets are already in the 
field, namely, Davis and Parker, the Labor Re- 
form candidates; and Greeley and Brown, can- 
didates of the Liberal Republicans. 

The regular Republicans will hold their Con- 
vention on the 5th of June, at Philadelphia; and 
the Democrats will hold theirs on the 4th of 
July, at St. Louis. These Conventions will make 
nominations,—and so there will be four tickets. 





PRESIDENTIAL VOTING---No. 2. 


In 1812, the presidential candidates were James 
Madison and De Witt Clinton, of New York. 
Mr. Clinton received the support of the Federal- 
ists, though he was a Republican. President 
Madison was re-elected, receiving 128 vuies. Mr. 
Clinton had 89. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachu- 


,| setts, was chosen Vice-President, by a vote of 


131, while Jared Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, had 
86. 

The presidential candidates in 1816 were James 
Monroe, of Virginia, and Rufus King of New 
York. The former had 183 votes, while Mr. 
King had but 84. Daniel D. Tompkins, of New 
York, was chosen Vice-President by 183 votes. 
The Federal vote for the same office was divided 
between John E. Howard, of Maryland, James 
Ross, of Pennsylvania, John Marshall, of Vir- 
ginia, and R. G. Harper, of Maryland. This 
was the last time the Federal party appeared on 
the political scene as a national organization. 

In 1820, President Monroe was all but unani- 
mously re-elected. Of 231 electoral votes, he re- 
ceived all but one, which was for John Q. Adams, 
of Massachusetts. This one vote was given by 
Mr. Plumer, a New Hampshire Elector, who did 
not think it was proper that President Monroe 
should share with President Washington the 
honor of being unanimously elected to the chief 
magistracy of the nation. 

When the election of 1824 took place, there 
were no less than four presidential candidates in 
the field,—Mr. J. Q. Adams, of Massachusetts, 
Gen. Jackson, of Tennessee, Mr. Crawford, of 
Georgia, and Mr. Clay, of Kentucky. Party 
lines had all disappeared, and these gentlemen 
were supported on personal grounds. Mr. Adams 
received 84 electoral votes, Mr. Crawford 41, Mr. 
Clay 87, and Gen. Jackson 99. As no one hada 
majority, the election devolved on the House of 
Representatives, where Mr. Adams had the votes 
of thirteen States, Gen. Jackson seven, and Mr. 
Crawford four, the House being compelled to 
choose one of the three highest candidates. Mr. 
Adams was elected, receiving exactlythe requi- 
site number. Mr. Calhoun was chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent, recciving 182 votes, while Mr. Sanford, of 
New York, had 80, Mr. Macon, of North Caroli- 
na, 24, Mr. Van Buren, of New York, 9, and Gen. 
Jackson 13. 

The election of 1828 found only two candidates 
in the field for the presidency,—Gen. Jackson, 
who was supported by the new Democratic par- 
ty, and President Adams, whose supporters were 
known as National Republicans. Gen. Jackson 
was chosen, receiving 178 votes, and 88 were 
given for President Adams. Mr. Calhoun was 
re-elected Vice-President, receiving 171 votes, 
against the 83 given for Mr. Rush, of Pennsylva- 
nia, Seven were given for Mr. Smith, of Ala- 
bama. 

In 1832 President Jackson was re-elected, get- 





publican candidate, had 49. Mr. Floyd, of Vir- 
ginia, received the 11 votes of South Carolina, 
and Mr. Wirt the seven votes of Vermont. Mr. 
Wirt was the candidate of the anti-masons. Mr. 
Van Buren was chosen Vice-President, obtaining 
189 votes. Pennsylvania gave her 30 votes for 
one of her own men, Mr. Wilkins; South Caro- 
lina voted for Mr. Henry Lee, of Massachusetts; 
and Vermont for Mr. Ellmaher, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Van Buren was chosen President in 1836, 
his vote being 170. That cast for Gen. Harrison, 
of Ohio, was 78. Hugh L. White, of Tennessee, 
had 26 votes; Daniel Webster had the 14 votes 
of Massachusetts; and South Carolina gave her 
11 votes for Mr. Mangun, of North Carolina. 
There was no choice of Vice-President, as Col. 
R. M. Johnson, the regular Democratic candi- 
date, failed to get the 23 votes of Virginia. So 
he had but 14 votes, or one less than the num- 
ber necessary for achoice. Mr. Granger, of New 
York, had 77, Mr. Tyler, of Virginia, 47, and Mr. 
Smith, of Alabama, 23. There being no choice, 
the Senate, for the only time in our history, elect- 
ed a Vice-President, choosing Col. Johnson over 
Mr. Granger. 





ANAGRAMS. 

You all know that if you wish to make an an- 
agram, you transpose the letters of a name or 
word to form another word. Many curious 
things can be done in this way. The new word 
or words are sometimes strangely apposite; so 
much s0 that the ancients endowed anagrams 
with undue importance, and were very supersti- 
tious about them, thinking that the mysteries of 
fate were in this way revealed to men. 

Mr. Morgan, in his fascinating introduction 
to his collection of ‘‘“Macaronic Poetry,” gives 
half-a-dozen pages to these transpositions. The 
anagram is of great antiquity. One author puts 
it as far back as the time of Moses. But this is 
not certain. It is certain that it was well known 
as early as three hundred years before Christ. 
Among the moderns, the French have most 
cultivated the anagram. Louis XIII. gave a 
handsome pension to a man who was skilled in 
this thing. Hundreds of anagrams have been 
made upon Napoleon’s name. I will give one 
which. certainly seems like a prophecy: Napo- 
leon Bonaparte—No, appear not at Elba. Na- 
poleon’s great rival furnishes an appropriate 
anagram, also. 

Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington—Let 
well foiled Gaul secure thy renown. 

A good one on Nelson is, Horatio Nelson— 
Honor est a Nilo. One of the prettiest of mod- 
ern anagrams is this: Florence Nightingale— 
Flit on, cheering angel. 

The following are all good: 

Astronomers—No more stars, and moon star- 
ers. Impatient—Time in a pet. Telegraphs— 
Great Helps. Parishioners—I hire parsons. Pen- 
itentiary—Nay, I repent it. Matrimony—Into 
my arm. Monarch—March on. Catalogue— 
Got asaclue. Charades—Hard case. Revolu- 
tion—To love ruin. Lawyers—Sly ware. 

Kate 8. 
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A ROYAL EDUCATION, 

Prussia is taking the lead of European na- 
tions by the superior intelligence of her people. 
Education is compulsory, and all children are 
well taught. This education has made her sol- 
diers an overmatch for the armies of Austria 
and France. Knowledge must win in a strug- 
gle with ignorance. 

The good sense which provides an education 
for the people looks also after the practical 
training of the royal family. They are guarded 
against all danger of poverty from loss of the 
throne or exile. Like the Jews of old, the chil- 
dren are early taught a trade, and prepared for 
self-support, in case of a revolution. 

The present Emperor learned the trade of a 
glazier; his son, the Crown Prince, was appren- 
ticed to a type-setter; and Prince Henry, the son 
of the Crown Prince, has been lately apprenticed 
to a bookbinder in Berlin. 

The example is worthy of imitation by all fam- 
ilies of wealth or high positien. 
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ANIMALCULZ IN CHOLERA, 

Some sharp observers in Europe think they 
have discovered the cause of cholera. They find 
a kind of animalcules in the water, not in the 
air, which are never seen, save in the prevalence 
of the disease. Camphor is fatal to these ani- 
malcules, and causes instant death. 

It is held that the progress of the disease may 
be arrested by acting decisively on the knowl- 
edge gained. If ali watcr used for drinking is 
boiled and kept carefully covered, the animal- 
cules will be destroyed, and become harmless in 
the system. If they infect the air as well as wa- 
ter, and are taken in by breathing, a few drops 








ting 219 votes, while Mr. Clay, the National Re- 


of camphor taken daily will be an effectual an- 
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well-dressed lady who had spread her skirts and her 
selfishness over two seats, while others were tired of 
standing. Suiting his action to the word, he took 
the seat that he had paid for, and of which her 
meanness would have deprived him, Having the 
ride before me from Boston to Springfield, I watched 
this thing. Here was a lady with nurse and baby, 
who, in a crowded car, with two tickets, pre-empted 
four seats. There was alady, who, at every stop- 
mk pe took the outside seat and so arranged 
erself as to hinder from entering any but a bold in- 
truder; and when the train started she would slide 
back into the inside seat. As the car began to fill 
up, another woman repelled a timid intruder with, 
“This seat is engaged,” though he knew it was a lie. 
~— i. next comer, being a mere travelled man, 
took it. 

The lady goes on to say that she felt ashamed of 
her sex, and began to fear that the women told all 
the falsehoods, when I was relieved by my little 
Johnny, who whispered, pointing to an elderly and 
extremely respecta’ lelookin g gentleman near us,— 
“Mamma, that man tells lies.” 

“How do you know, Johnny?” 

“Why, he says that is engaged; and it’s a lie, 
mamma. Should you think he would tell lies?” 
And my blue-eyed boy looked the elderly gentle- 
man over thoroughly. I don’t know who he was, 
but if he should read this, let him understand that he 
has impaired one little boy’s confidence in nice-look- 
ing elderly gentlemen. 


tidote. It has long been known that camphor 
was one of the best specifics against the disease, 
but the precise method of its operation was un- 
known. 

As it seems probable that the cholera will 
prevail in Europe next summer, the truth of this 
theory can soon be tested. 
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THE ROPE TYING TRICK. 

The dupes of the Davenport brothers thought, and 
think now, if the conjurers are still performing, that 
the rope-tying trick isa novelty. Nosuch thing. A 
century ago a Moravian missionary told of Green- 
land sorcerers who did it to perfection. One of them 
would put his head between his legs, and his arms 
behind his back, and allow himself to be bound se- 
curely. Then the lamps were put out and the win- 
dows darkened while, it was said, the angekok went 
to the spirit world. 

No one was to move orscratch his head during the 
performance, for fear the spiritual agencies should be 
disturbed. Presently there would be hideous noises, 
and after a while the messenger was shown, pale, and 
excited, and unbound! 

The Shamans of Siberia are also adepts at this rope 
business. They sit down, and are bound hand and 
foot, darkness is produced, and the spirits are in- 
voked. Then are ghostly noises heard; bears growl, 
snakes hiss, raps are made, squirrels leap about the 
room. When quiet is restored, in walk the Shamans, 
free and unfettered. 

Did the Davenports take a hint from either of these 
savages? 

en od 
THE BURDETT-COUTTS BANK, 

Miss Burdett-Coutts is well known as a woman of 
large wealth, who loves to use her riches for noble 
objects. Her father founded the bank, which has 
proved so lucrative, and owed his first success to + 
wise liberality. ‘ 

A distinguished peer had been refused a loan of 
ten thousand pounds sterling by a London bank. 
Mr. Coutts heard of it, sent a request to the lord to 
call at his office, and offered to make the loan. 

The peer, surprised, said, “I can give you no se- 
curity.”’ 

“Your lordship’s note of hand will be quite suffi- 
cient,’’ was the prompt reply. 

The peer accepted the loan, and left five thousand 
of it on deposit in the bank. The story soon found a 
wide circulation. Other peers transferred their funds. 
The king’s curiosity was aroused, and after a person- 
al interview, he was so pleased with the modesty 
and intelligence of the | anker, that he made him the 
custodian of the royal funds. The court followed 
the example of the king, and the bank became the 
favorite of the English aristocracy. 





BISMARCK TRIUMPHANT, 

Count Benedetti boldly charged Bismarck with 
fraud and falsehood. When Bismarck published a 
draft of a treaty proposed by the French ambassador, 
by which Belgium was to be absorbed by France, 
Benedetti denied that he had made such a proposal, 
and said the plan had been suggested by the Prussian 
Premier, and that he had merely reduced it to writ- 
ing. 
He thought himself safe in making the denial, as 
he could not find the original papers in the Foreign 
Bureau at Paris, and supposed they had been de- 
stroyed. But fortune favored Bismarck, for the 
Prussian army found the original documents at Rou- 
her’s private residence at Cercay; and now they are 
given to the world, proving the reckless character of 
French diplomacy. It not only aimed to swallow up 
a weak neighbor, but was ready to utter falsehoods 
to conceal its baseness. 
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“LONG ALBA,” 





Girls who grow too tall often have a “long head” |” 


put on their shoulders to compensate for their lack 
of beauty. 


Mrs. Livermore give the testimony of President 
Tyler, of the Michigan State University, at Ann Ar- 
bor, where both sexes are instructed, as to the schol- 
arly attainments of the girls. He says the best Greek 
scholar in the college isa young lady. He further 
tells the following of a Kentucky girl, whose name 
is White, and who, being very tall, is called by her 
fellow-students ‘‘Leng Alba.” 

For the past fifteen years the Professor of Mathe- 
matics has at each annual examination given his 
class the same problem to solve. The classes have 
averaged one hundred members. At the last exami- 
nation, when the Professor asked the usual question, 
“Has any one solved the problem?” and expected the 
usual answer, to his surprise, ‘Long Alba” rose in 
her seat and handed him a paper, saying she had 
solved it. The Professor opened the paper, expect- 
ing, of course, to find the work inaccurate, but to 
his amazement he saw that the solution was correct 
save one beg error. He handed the paper back 
to the young lady and said,— 

“As a ave succeeded where fifteen hundred 
have failed, I give this back to you, feeling sure you 
will see the trifling mistake made and correct it for 
yourself.” 

In a few minutes “Long Alba” returned the paper 
with the error corrected. 


pte bt ees 
“THIS SEAT’S ENGAGED.” 

A lady writes to the Springfield Republican, mak- 
ing some observations on the selfishness of trayel- 
lers in the cars, which sometimes leads them to tell 
fibs for their own comfort. Of the too common 
“dodge’’ of pretending an empty seat is “engaged,” 
jn order to keep it for one’s self, she says: 
This railroad lie is 


tting to be a nuisance. So 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





word that he used. Ifnot, you certainly have before 
you a first-rate demonstration of the large multipli- 
cation of one Latin termination in the language of 
our nation. Here is the correspondence: 


THE PROPOSAL. 

Most worthy of estimation, 
After long consideration, 
And much meditation 
On the great reputation 
You possess in the nation, 
I've a strong inclination 
To become your relation. 
On your approbation 
Of this declaration, 
I shall make preparation 
‘To remove my situation 
To a more agrecable station; 
And if such oblation 
Is worthy of observation, 
And can obtain commiseration 
It will be an aggrandization 
Beyond all calculation 
ate 3 and exultation 

Of yours, SANS DISSIMULATION. 


THE REPLY. 
Sir, 
I perused your ovation 
With much deliberation, 
And a little consternation 
At the great infatuation 
Of your weak imagination, 
To show such veneration 
Onso slight a foundation; 
Sut after examination 
And serious contemplation, 
I suppose your animation 
Was the fruit of recreation, 
Or had sprung from ostentation, 
To show your education, 
By an odd enumeration, 
Or, rather, multiplication, 
Of words with the same termination. 
Now without disputation 
Your laborious application 
To so tedious an occupation 
Deserves commemoration ; 
And thinking imitation 
A sufficient gratification, 
lam, without hesitation, 
yours, MARY MopEeRatTIon. 


————— +e. -- 
DARLEY’S ENGRAVING, 
This fine Engraving will be sent to all subscribers 
whose subscription year commences in May, 1872, 


and who renew their subscriptions and pay $1 50, 
the advance price of the paper. 


te 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions, 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion...........+.0e+5 $4 80 


Harper's Bazar and the Companion .... 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion 











Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion ............ 480 
Galaxy and the Companion .....%.........ccccccccccees 4 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.............. 295 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion 3 
American Agriculturist and the Compani -255 


Advance and the Companion.......... 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion . 
Good Words and the Companion 
Arthur's Home M ine and the Comp 
New York Observer and the Companion 





The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 


that r. 
Zion’s Heral and IIR cnccssscsscs-weenes 3 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. 
Christian Era and the Companion............. 
Hearth and Home and the Companion... 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion.. 
The Nursery and the Companion......... eee 
The Ind dent and the Companion ................++ 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
a one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion......... “s 
The Christian Union and the Companion, includin: 
the pictures offered by the Union.............eeeeeeee 390 









The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 





thonght a gentleman the other day, on a Boston and 


subscribers who secure the seventy largest 
numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1, 
1871, and July 1, 1872. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . ° 
6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Hunting 


Cases, cost ° : ‘ ; . 100 
6 Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of 

each z ‘. . - 50 
3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of 

each . 60 


2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of cach 30 
8 Presents in Cash, cach Present . 25 
6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 


> ofeach . ° ° . ° . 
8 Silver Waltham Watches, Hunting 
inn : Laan ae . Cases, cost of each F : g 20 
ellow of ‘‘the olden time’’ undertook to pro- : a 
pose to a young lady, and casting about him for 6 mae ga Swiss, Open Faces, 10 
some contrivance to relieve his bashfulness, he final- 8c é ts y “ ~ f a 1 ‘ s a 12 
ly took a dozen or twenty t-i-o-n, tions out of the eee een on = — ew 
spelling-book and tied them to the lines of his love- | 6 Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona- 
letter like a string of sleigh-bells. He got his an- ries, costofeach . . . . 9 
swer in the same fashion. You can look over the la-| 10 Gold Tipped Rubber . Pencils, 
dy’s letter and see if she used in her rhymes any costofeach . ‘ ; ‘ : 3 


will be given next July in addition to a 








Over $2,000 in Gifts! 


Seventy Valuable Presents 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be given to the seventy 


$475 


“Launching of the Life Boat,” cost 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. 


The Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An elegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 


The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
$2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
names. 


The Seventy Presents will be given to the Srventy 
SvuBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMIUMS 
or Commissions they may reccive for their new sub- 
scribers. e 


Remember, whether you get a Present, or 
not, the premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
—~if you persevere. 


SPEecIMEN Copies of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish 
them as aids in getting new names. 


SuBsoriprTions to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year. 


Terms.—Yearly subscriptions for papers sent by 
mail, $1 50 in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name and that of a NEW SUBSCRIBER, 
can have two copies for $2 60, in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name, and the names of TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, can have three copies for $3 50, 
payment in advance. Additional new names sent by 
the same person, will be furnished with the paper 
for one dollar each. These terms do not apply to 
Sabbath schools, or to any person who orders a 
— of copies of the paper to be sent at one ad- 

ress. 








SOME TREMENDOUS VEGETABLES. 
Grace Greenwood saw a pumpkin while on her 
California trip that would not have needed much 
magnifying to serve for Cinderella’s coach. In her 
letters she expresses herself utterly astonished at the 
enormous growths in Colorado, and exclaims: 
Think of early potatoes, sound and sweet to the 


core, weighing six pounds apiece! 
nip weighing twenty-two pounds! 


obeisance before a pumpkin actual 
dred and thirty pounds! 


shine. 
other sacred and dignified use. Think of 8 


cucumbers by the yard, and wheat, oats and 
more than six feet tall. You need not 





subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 


Albany train, “That is played out,” said he to a| publications, 





els, 


Sleeplessness and Low Spirits; 


Consider a tur- 
Shudder before 
an awful blood beet of sixteen _ and make 
y weighing a hun- 
I really reverence that 
pumpkin, that mountain avalanche of summer sun- 
I would make a pulpit of it, or the platform 
of a Woman’s Rights’ Convention, or put it to ae 
nis! 
arley 
be surprised 


to havea Colorado friend write to you from his ranch 
in this wise: “Sitting in the cool shade of a stalk of 





SYMPTOMS 
—OF— 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Rising 
of Food, Dryness in the Mouth, Heart- 
burn, Distension of the Stomach and Bow- 


Costiveness, Headache, Dizziness, 


unless 


checked it surely affects the mind as well 
as body and unfits one for the duties of 
life in a short time. 


These are all removed by the use of 
WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEP- 
SIA, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 
No. 37 Court Street, opposite Court House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, $1 00 rer Bort.e. 15—eowl0t 


JACKSON & CO., 


Proprietors of the 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 


Are offering as usual great inducements to Hat buyers. 
Their stock is large and of the latest styles. Don't forget 


the number, 
18 59 Tremont Street. tf 








Webster’s Patent 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


Patented June 27, 1871. 
Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
aryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Ts ono of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! Sosimple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button- hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 

























hand can _ work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 


with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
— accuracy. Is used 
entireiy independ- 
nt of the sewing 
chine, and will 

a lictime. 
Does away with 
Memes pricking the fin- 
2 Fa straining the 










that the 

thousan 

Local and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sellat sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-Hole Worker and sample Button-Hole Cutter packed in 
a neat case with full directions for use, together with sam- 
ple of our new and novel way of canva ent to any 
address on receipt of 65 ¢ y e prompt 
attention. Address W TURING 
CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 21-4t 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the worl, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 











With every facility in the art at their command, the 

Company confidently claim that their watches are better 

than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 

are at least twenty-five per cent. weg ood in their several 
= than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ure. 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been-brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and*Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


For sale by all 


5l—ly New York and Boston. 





An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Casn, or, on 
CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Please call 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*17-tf 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check aaa t Catalogues, samt 
EE. S. M. 





| barley growing by my door.” 


les and full particulars FREE 1. Srexcen, Preities 
ro’, Vt. i-ly 











THE LORD BROUGHT DELIVER- 
ANCE. 
It was a dark, stormy night in January. At 
nightfall the clouds had settled over the sea- 


coast; soon after the wind rose, lashing the 
waves so fearfully that old salts in their shel- 


tered cabins in the harbor declared that nothing | 


could live at sea. 

The ship Elizabeth, commanded by Capt. 
Spence, a resolute Englishman, was overtaken 
by the storm while sailing from Yarmouth to 
Goole. She was soon at the mercy of the winds 
and waves, and the captain, who had seen hard 


weather, begun to fear that all on board would | 


perish. 

His family was with him, composed of his 
wife, two children and « little niece about twelve 
years of age. 

The storm continued in its violence. The cap- 
tain’s family stood near him as a huge wave, 
sweeping over the deck, washed his wife and her 
babe into the sea, and they were seen no more. 

The ship began to leak. The captain took his 
motheriess child and his little niece, and fastened 
them to ropes in the rigging, beyond the reach 
of the waves. 

There the little ones swung to and fro in the 
thick, black air, now upon the foaming billow 
and now beneath it, now sheltered by some fly- 
ing canvas, now beat upon by the rainy winds 

The clouds lifted at last, and the people of In- 
goldmills, on the Lincolnshire coast, looking out 
upon the sea, over whose dark shadows the rifts 
of sunshine were now streaminy, saw the dis- 
tressed vessel, and launched a life-boat for the 
relicf of the sufferers. 

The survivors, in a half dying condition, were 
taken to Hull, where they were cared for by Mr. 
Gillet, the sailor’s missionary. Among these 
was Capt. Spence’s niece, in whom the mission- 
ary took an affectionate interest. On talking 
with her he learned that she had been a Sunday 
school scholar, and had been twice wrecked be- 
fore. He had been questioning some of the pas- 
sengers concerning their behavior during the 
storm, when he turned to the little girl and 
asked ,— 

“And my poor child, what did you do?” 

“T prayed, sir,” she answered, with confidence. 
“T prayed till the Lord brought deliverance.” 

There was in that reply one of those sermons 
of every day life that influence the heart more 
than the most cloquent discourse. 
teaches applics not to storms by sea alone. 
There are storms in life more dangerous than 
those which threaten to destroy the body, in 
which the soul is in danger of wreck, and one’s 
eternal destiny is poised and perilled. 

There are storms in life when we have but one 
friend who can succor, and we must look beyond 
ourselves for help. We must pray, and not only 
that—we must pray, like the little girl lashed to 
the rigging over the stormy sea, “till the Lord 
brings deliverance.” 

When through the torn sail 
The wild tempest is streaming, 
When o’er the dark wave 
The red lightning is gleaming, 
Nor hope lends a ray 
The poor seaman to cherish, 
We fly to our Maker— 
“Help, Lord! or we perish.” 
And O, when the whirlwind 
Of passion is raging, 
When hell in our heart 
Its wild warfare is waging, 
Arise in thy strength, 
Thy redeemed to cherish, 
Rebuke the destroyer — 
“Help, Lord! or we perish.” 
. H. B. 
a 
A CONTINENT OF ICE. 

It seems incredible that the United States for- 
merly had an aretic climate, and was covered 
With ice many thousand feet in thickness; but 
such is the united testimony of geologists: 

Prof. Agassiz comes to the conclusion that the 
continent of North America was once covered 
with ice a mile in thickness, thereby agrecing 
with Prof. Hitchcock and other eminent geologi- 
cal writers concerning the ¢lacial period. 

In proof of this conclusion he says that the 
slopes of the Alleghany range of mountains are 
glacier-worn to the very top, except a few points 
which were above the level of the ivy mass. 
Mount Washinton, for instance, is over six 
thousand feet high, and the rouzh, unpolished 
surface of its summit, covered with loose frag- 
ments, just below the level of which glacier 
marks come to an end, tells that it lifted its 
head alone above the desolate waste of ice and 
snow. 


The lesson it 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 





In this region, then, the thickness of the ice 
cannot have been much less than six thousand 
| feet, and this is in keeping with the same kind 
| of evidence in other parts of the country; for 
when the mountains are much below six thou- 
sand feet, the ice seems to have passed directly 
over them, while the few peaks rising to that 
| height are left untouched. The glacier, he ar- 
| gues, was God’s great plough, and when the ice 
| vanished from the face of the land it left it pre- 
| pared for the hand of the husbandman. 
| The hard surface of the rocks was ground to 
powder, and the elements of the soil were min- 
| zled in fair proportions; granite was carried into 
lime regions, lime was mingled with the more 
arid and unproductive granite districts, and a 
soil was prepared fit for the agricultural uses of 
man. 

There are evidences all over the polar regions 
to show that at one period the heat of the tropics 
extended all over the globe. The ice period is 
supposed to be lone subsequent to this, and next 
to the last before the advent of man. 


-————— +e 
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| A BOLD KINGBIRD. 

No bird is so brave for his size as the king- 
bird, and his feats of strength and daring are 
often wonderful. An exchange gives an account 
of the pranks of one of these merry birds in 
Chester Square, two or three years ago. They 
must have amused lookers-on : 


Even the hawk, which is such a terror to other 
birds, seems to be a source of amusement to the 
kinghird. Many a time have I seen this little 
bird, not one tenth as large as the hawk, flying 
just over his back in the air, keeping out of his 
| way by superior activity, occasionally pouncing 
on him, and giving him such annoyance that he 
was glad to leave the neizlborhood to escape his 
little tormentor A brace of these jolly and ee- 
jeentric little kingbirds are just now affording 
| infinite amusement to the denizens and visitors 
‘of Chester Square, in Boston, June, 1867. Hav- 
ing, according to the custom of other royal fam- 
ilies, selected a beautiful city residence for a part 
of the year, and having built their nest, and the 
Queen being engaged, a la Victoria, in matters 
pertaining to the perpetuation of royalty, the 
King is obliged to entertain visitors. 

This he does by pouncing on the backs of 
dogs, and driving them from the square; diving 
at the bright buttons on the policemen’s coats; 
knocking off tall, black, awkward, stove-funnel 
| hats, &e.,&e. Looking out at my office window, 
| which looks over an open lot to the square, the 
other day, I saw the kingbird pouncing with 
tremendous vigor into a thicket of shrubs, and 
soon out came a big cat, escaping as for life, to 
the nearest shelter, with the little bird every mo- 
ment striking at his back and head. This little 
kingbird lives on bees and hornets—insects pro- 
verbial for their industry, strength, and perse- 
vering activity—and on flies, whose activity keeps 
them up in the air for amusements, and the bird 
amuses himself in catching them; and thus it is 
clearly established that active animals require 
more phosphorus than inactive animals; and 
the inference is conclusive that man also will 
have more or less activity of brain or muscle, in 
proportion to the elements he takes to feed the 
brain and muscle.—Philosophy of Eating 


+O - 
A PATHETIC ROMANCE. 


Most seaports have romantic stories connected 
with some of their families, but it is rare fora 
fishing town like Gloucester to have such a wild 
romance as the following: | 


During a violent gale on the coast of Nova 
Scotia, some twenty years ago, the keeper of a 
light-house there and his young daughter be- 
held from their lofty cage of safety a fine foreign 
vessel drifting upon the very rocks of which their 
light was a warning. They saw her strike broad- 
side upon the deadly reef, and careen before wind 
and wave like a chill’s cradle, and crack, and 
grind, and collapse like an exvg-shell. 

Powerless to render aid, father and child could 
only watch the clemental tragedy until the an- 
gry sea had donc its work, and then hasten down 
from their tower to where a door opened upon 
the waves. Of vessel, passengers and crew, all 
that came towards shore was a cabin-door, bear- 
ing a boy not more than ten years old. With 
his boat, the light-house-keeper managed to res- 
cue the nearly drown: d lad, though not without 
imminent peril to himself, and brought him into 
the light-house, at last, more dead than alive. 

The name of the waif from the sea, his nativ- 
ity, and the name of the ship, could not be as- 
certained from the little fellow by English ques- 
tions, for he spoke in a foreign tongue so soon 
as he was strong enough to speak at all, and 
seemed like a creature roused from an incompre- 
hensible dream. 

His reseucr, being a widower, with no kith nor 
kin beside his little daughter, not only felt a pity 
for his prize, but determined to retain and adopt 
him as his own son. Thus the “lad from No- 
where,” as he was subsequently called, entered 
upon a new life, which, by his youth and the 
confusion of a new language, so completely 
blotted out all of his brief past that he was never 
able to recall his true name nor those of his coun- 
try and the ship. 

Wearing the name of his foster-father, he grew 
to young manhood in the light-house beside the 
light-house-keeper’s daughter, and never knew 
that he was not her brother until hearing it from 
her lips. She and her father told all they knew 
of his history—that he had been saved from the 
wreck of some unknown ship from some un- 
known shore. 

The only effect of this unsatisfactory revelation 
was to turn him from a brothcrinto a lover; and 
when the girl shrank from responding to this 
transformation, the lad from Nowhcre abruptly 
left the light-house, and went despairingly to 
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sea as acommon sailor. Soon after his depart- 
ure the father,resigned his keepership of the 
beacon, and removed with his daughter to 
Gloucester, where the Maid of the Light, after a 
season of mourning for her late adopted brother, 
and perhaps of regret for her own conduct 
towards him, accepted the hand of a thriving 
young fisherman of the town. 

In the first year of this marriage the husband 
was drowned in the wreck of his schooner, and 
before the widow’s tears had dried another ves- 
sel came into port with the lad from Nowhere 
amongst her crew. There was a speedy meet- 
ing, of course, between the rover and his former 
friends, resulting in his determination to turn 
Gloucester fisherman, and resume his earlier 
love-suit. 

In his two years of seafaring the sailor had 
learned nothing of his own trucorizin; probably 
he had not cared to learn any thing; and in of- 
feriny himself 10 his old sweetheart he found no 
awkwardness in still wearing her father’s name. 
They were married, and lived happily at Glouces- 
ter until the last fishing season, when the hus- 
band’s vessel left harbor to return no more. In 
just such a fearful storm as destroyed the ship 
off the Nova Scotian light, his frail craft with 
many others was overwhelmed by the waves, 
and the man from Nowhere returned to the sea 
which gave him. 
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THE WIFE’S NEW STORY. 


The story,marm? Why, really now, I haven’t much 
to say, 

If you had come a year ago and the.. again to-day. 

No need of any words to tell, for your own eyes 
could see 

Just what the Good Samaritans have done for John 
and me. 


A year ago, I hadn’t flour to make a batch of bread, 

And many a night these little ones went hungry to 
their bed; 

Just peep into the pantry, marm, there’s sugar, flour 


and tea, 
That’s what the Good Samaritans have done for 
Jobn and me. 





The pail that holds the butter, he used to fill with 


r, | 

He hasn't spent a cent for rum, for two months and H 
a year. 

He pays his debts, he’s well and strong, and kind as 
man can be, | 

That’s what the Good Samaritans have done for | 
John and me. | 


He used to sneak along the streets feeling so mean 
and low, 

And always be ashamed to meet folks that he used 
0 know. 

He looks the world now in the face, he steps off bold 
and free, 

That’s what the Good Samaritans have done for 
John and me. 


Why, at the shop the other day, when a job of work 
was done, 

The boss declared of all his men, the steadiest hand 
was John. 

“IT used to be the worst, wife,” John told me, and 

ays he, 

“That’s what the Good Samaritans have done for 

you and me.” 


The children were afraid of him, his coming stopped 
their play; 

Nowevery night when supper’s done, and the table 
cleared away, 

The boys will frolic round his chair, the baby climbs 
his knee, 

That’s what the Good Samaritans have done for 
John and me. 


O yes, the sad, sad times are gone, the sorrow and 
the pain, 

The — have their father back, and I my John 
again, 

Don’t mind my crying, marm, indeed it’s just for joy, 


0 see 
All that the Good Samaritans have done for John 
and me. 


And mornings when he’s gone to work, I kneel right 
own and say, 

“Father in heaven, O help dear John to keep his 
pledge to-day ; 

And every night before I sleep, thank God on bend- 


ed knee 
For what the Good Samaritans have done for John 
and me.” 


Independent. 
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PROFITABLE HAIR. 

The following story is almost too good to be 
true. But a handsome head of hair proved a 
treasure not only to the owner, but to several 
other parties. A mother and daughter from the 
South were left in France almost penniless, by 
the suicide of the husband and father, who had 
ruined himself by gambling. The rest of the 
story is full of interest: 


Fortunately, the homestead in the South be- 
longed to this young lady by testament of a de- 
parted grandfather, and consequently would be 
saved from the wreck, but how was she to obtain 
immediate money to take her mother and her- 
self thither? Pondcring the question hopelessly 
for many weary hours beside the bed of her 
mother, who was an invalid, she caught the an- 
swer at last. 

Taking advantage of her mother’s noonday 
sleep, she hastened from the room and the hotel 
to the establishment of a fashionable hair-dress- 
er near by, and there casting off her bonnet and 
pointing at her hair, eyed the attendant “‘artist” 
for a moment as though expecting him to re- 
spond without question. 

Seeing that he only gaped in surprise, she 
withdrew the pins confininy her wealth of golden 
hair, and allowed the burnished locks to flow 
down at full length. Such a crowning glory of 
womanhood was seldom seen; the magnificent 








such an unrivalled treasure, but allowed his na- 
tional politeness to remonstrate against the sac- 
rifice. 

“If you do not buy I must sell it elsewhere,” 
said the lady, impatiently; and the tonsorial 
merchant was too happy in securing the rare 
prize to regret the loss it must be to her who re- 
lentlessly scissored it off for him. 

The money thus gained was sufficient to bring 
the widow and daugliter back to their home and 
friends in this country, where, with health re- 
stored to the one, and tresses nearly renewed to 
the other, they have singe lived as tranquilly as 
is consistent with such foreign memories as 
theirs. 

The heroic fair one of the golden locks never 
saw or heard of her crown of sacrifice again un- 
til about a week ago, when, chancing to be upon 
a visit to Baltimore, she recognized in the show- 
case of the principal coiffeur of that city, a por- 
tion of the glorious suit of hair, once her own. 
The whole suit had adorned the stock of the 
Parisian dealer, says the Baltimore Bulletin, to 
the envy of every rival in the gay capital, and 
for several years he refused all propositions fur 
its sale; but just after the beginning of the late 
war with Prussia, when half the city was depart- 
ing, and all the trades of ornament languished, 
the Frenchman’s necessitics overcame his seuti- 
ment, and he sold the treasure to a New York 
denler for five thousand francs, 

Thus the golden fleece came back to its native 
land at last, to form the great sight and adver- 
tisement of a false hair “emporium” on Broad- 
way. 

For three years the New Yorker would not 
part with his prize, nor any portion of it; but 
at last a Baltimore buyer secured the part so 
lately meeting the eyes of the original owner. 
For fineness, beauty of tints, thickness and 
length, this magnificent suit of hair is said to 
be celebrated now amongst dealers all over the 
world as without equal. It is fully sixty-six 
inches long, with a meliow auburn lustre in its 
depths of gold; and the romance of its story 
adds a charm of sentiment worthy of its Pari- 
sian origin. 
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HOW THE PIG WAS PUT THROUGH. 


This is not the first story that has been told of 
a pig, but it has what has been called “the ele- 
ment of unexpectedosity” about it. 


Old Ben (the piggy) got into a large yard 
where he did not belong, and, trying to get out 
arain, he stuck fast under a high board fence, 
and then, of course, began to kick and squeal in 
the good old-fashioned way, as only a pig can do. 

His master, a big, fat Irishman, hearing the 
hubbub, ran out of his house near by, and 
caught his pig by the ears, endeavoring to pull 
him through the hole before the trespass was de- 
tected. But this treatment had no effect but to 
mike Ben yell the more. 

The Irishman had a large Newfoundland dog, 
named Fanny, who was always ready for a lark. 
Fan, seeing the “fix” that piggy was in, eom- 
menced capering about the hind quarters, and 
biting at the tail of the “unclean baste,” fully 
bent on having a good time of it, but she was 
interrupted in her frolics thus: 

An old ram in the yard, hearing the noise, 
and seeing piggy’s hind legs and tail flourishing 
away in a menacing manner, accepted what he 
thought was a challenge, and, lowering his head, 
charged with all his might. He struck his mark 
squarely and fairly, and the pig shot through the 
hole like lightning, and, striking his master fullin 
the breast, knocked him flat on his back. The 
only person who witnessed the closing scene was 
just entering the yard, and not being aware how 
many actors were engaged in it, was very much 
surprised to hear what he supposed to be the pig 
scolding in Irish on tle other side of the fence.— 
New Orleans Mitrailleuse. 
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EATING LIKE A TURK. 


Probably few New England boys would enjoy 
a meal taken in the shifting fashion described 
here, but this is the way the Turks do it: 


A Turkish breakfast comprises about thirty 
dishes. Soon after the first dish comes lamb, 
roasted on the spit, which must never be want- 
ing at any Turkish banquet. Then follow dish- 
es of solid and liquid, sour and sweet, in the or- 
der of which a certain kind of recurring change 
is observed to keep the appetite alive. The pil- 
lau of boiled rice is always the concluding dish, 
The externals to such a feast as this are these: 
A great round plate of metal, with a plain edge, 
of three feet in diameter, is placed on a low 
frame, and serves as a table, about which five or 
six people can repose on rugs. The left hand 
must remain invisible; it would be improper to 
expose it while eating. The right hand is alone 
permitted to be active. There are no plates, or 
knives, or forks. The table is decked with dish- 
es, deep and shallow, covered and uncovered; 
these are continually being changed, so that lit- 
tle can be eaten fromeach. Some remuin longer 
—as roast meat, cold milk and gherkins are 
often recurred to. Before you an att-ndant or 
slave kneels, with a metal basin in one hand, 
and a piece of soap on a little saucer in the oth- 
er. Wateris poured by him over the hands of 
the washer from a metal jug; over his arm hangs 
an elegantly embroidered napkin for drying the 
hands upon. 





SHARP BARGAINS. 
The inhabitants of St. Domingo are said to be 





cataract of netted sunshine extended like some 
divine garment from her head to her feet, and 
she lifted it in her hands like so much golden 
water. 

“Buy it of me for three thousand franes?” she 
said, pitcously. : 

The “artist”? was in cestasy at the sight, and 





saw both fame and fortune in the possession of 


sharp in driving bargains, quite equal to genu- 
ine Yankees in that line. A visitor says: 


A few mornings azo, I accepted an invitation 
from Capt. McCook, of the United States steam- 
er Nontaskt, to breakfast, but he imposed one 
condition, namcly, that J] should go with him 





and buy it, 
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It was a delicious experience. We went tothe 
market, just inside the city walls. There were 
oranges in all their lusciousness of gold, banan- 
as, aS miany as one and two hundred on a single 
branch, swect potatoes, and poultry, and eggs, 
and beef, pizeons and turkeys, and—but I can- 
not enumerate the long list. The men were jolly 
—that is the word. The women were eager to 
sell to us, but they were quite as eager to drive 
hard bargains, and asked us double the usual 
price. 

Iendeavored to make my purchases in bad 
Spanish, and Capt. McCook let me have my own 
way for a litule while, but when I asked his purs- 
er to pay the silver and gold, he positively ob- 
jected, and told me that Thad been cheated most 
unmercifuily. I tried to do better, went to an- 
other and another stall, roamed around among 
the market-women sitting on the curb-stone, 
smiled at one and flattered another, but it was 
all to no purpose, for Capt. McCook still assured 
me that my bargains were dear bargains, and 
that he could not pay for them. I gave up the 
attempt to buy my breakfast, in despair, and 
placed the matter entirely in his hands. I can- 
not describe how he did it. 
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HE DIDN'T Go, 
The boy who honestly tries to learn how to say 
10,” and succeeds, will be apt to acquire the 
sort of firmness which will make a man of him: 


“The turning point in my life,” said a gentle- 
man, “was when [ was a boy, not going to a low 
circus. Some kind of low show and circus came 
into town, and of course all the boys were dying 
to zo. My mother did not want me to go. I 
might have stolen off. I had money cnouch in 
my pocket, the boys did all they could to per- 
suade me, and, more than all, people were voing 
in squads to see it. Itis so easy to go with the 
multitude; it is so hard ‘to make a stand, break 
away, and go the other way. 

“That is exactly what I did. I mastered the 
situation. [ mastered myself, and did not go. 

“Tt was the resolution then called out, and 
called out perhaps for the first time, which has, 
under God, served me many a good turn since, 
and made me what I am.” 
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SPORTS FOR THE SEASON. 

Barbaree is a favorite sport in England, and is as 
popular among the school-boys of New England, es- 
pecially in the country. It is a very good sport, 
combining vigorous amusement with healthy exer- | 
cise. 

A piece of ground is marked out, a ‘catcher’ is | 
chosen, and the players must endeavor to cross the 
ground without being caught. Each one when he 
crosses the bound must shout ‘‘Barbaree!”’ or ‘‘Bar- 
baree, who is in the middle?” No player after cross- 
ing the bound can return, but must make his way to 
the other side. If he is caught before reaching the 
bound at the other end, he, too, becomes a catcher, 
and must assist in catching the others. The sport 
ends when all have been caught. 

Sometimes in playing this game, the catcher is 
obliged to hold the one caught until he has counted 
three or five. ‘The catcher usually runs for the weak- 
est boys first, and by catching these gradually in- 
creases his force. The players must cross to the op- 
posite bound from which they started, and can nev- 
er go off of the ground at theside. This sport is 
adapted to school-yards in the city or town. 

High Barbaree 

is a country school sport. Sides are chosen, and one | 
party remains at “home” or at the “goul,” while the | 
other hides. When the hiders are all ready, one of | 
them calls out ‘High Barbaree! one, two, three!’ | 
upon which the seekers sally forth to look for them. 
The hiders now endeavor to get ‘“‘home’”’ or to touch | 
the “goul’’ (as it is called) while the seekers are look- | 
ing for them. The seekers are not only to find the | 
hiders, but are to chase and to tag them if possible | 
before they can reach the ‘“‘goul.” Those tagged be- | 
come seekers and help find the others, and also be- | 
come the seekers in the succeeding game. | 

This is a capital game for the country, where the 
boys have the rocks and woods for hiding-places. It 
is too long for a recess game, but well adapted for a 
noon game. It is sufficiently mirthful and exciting; 
it seldom leads to dispute or bad feeling, and, like 

“Follow my Leader,” it affords fine exercise in the 

pleasant woods of early spring. 








> 
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New Publications. 
FoLLowine Futty, or Giving up All for Christ. 
Pp. 232. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 
An English story, showing the power of sincerity 
and sympathy in making religion attractive, and in 
leading the heart to perfect consecration to Christ. 








Tue CoTraGE ON THE Rock. 
Pp. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 


A religious allegory, affording an impressive illus- 


tration of Luke 6: 47—49. It abounds with po- 
etic descriptions, and in some points reminds one of 
Bunyan’s minorallegory, ‘The Capture of Mansoul.” 


A Home 1n a Rovucu Susurs. By Mrs. J. F. 
Moore. Pp. 299. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 


&real character. Thousands have thought as Lucy 
thought, and felt as she felt, and in the end’ known 
all the lights and shadows of her experience. We 
commend it as a very pleasing story for girls. 


GRacE MARTIN, or Poor, not Friendless. Pp. 283. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. 


children of the poor. 





By Anna Shipton. | 














For the Companion. 
BESSIE AND THE HENS. 
’Twas a busy Monday morning, 
And baby Bessie’s mother 
Tried to find a place for Bessie 
Where she wouldn’t be a bother. 





So she took a new clothes basket, 
And put the baby in it, 

And set it just outside the door, 
In her own sight each minute. 





And then she sprinkled crumbs and corn 
All round about the basket, 

And called the hens to help themselves, 
Prince, Pet and old Nantasket. 





And baby Bess enjoyed the fun, 
Till trouble came to dash it; 

She reached too far to grab Pet’s tail, 
And over went the basket! 





Away flew Prince, and Pet, and Nan, 
Almost in fits of terror; 

While Bessie screamed and mamma ran, 
And Kate cried, “‘Worra! worra!’”’ 





The hens came back to eat the corn 
When all the noise was ended; 

But Bessie sat in mamma’s lap : 
Till her small heart was mended. 





A KIND-HEARTED CHILD. 


There is near our house an old pump,—a kind 
of town-pump,—which every one may use, and 

This is an interesting story, written in an unaffect- | whose wet and bespattered base speaks, plainer 
ed style, and inculcating the true lessons of life in a! than sign boards could do, of water for man and 
wholesome manner. Lucy Sill has the merit of being | horse; and a very excellent pump it is, too, 
| never out of order, easily worked, and furnish- 
jing some of the purest, clearest, coolest water 


| in the world. 


many a rosy lip. 











It is no unusual thing, just after school hours, 
to see some little fellow, with his satchel over his 
shoulder, working away at the handle for ten 
minutes at a time, till all who have gathered 
round it have had a drink. But yesterday the 
old pump was honored as though an angel had 
blessed it. A rosy-cheeked girl, half hid in a 
flood of golden curls, came bouncing by, driving 
her hoop, just as the old, decrepit apple-woman 
at the corner, whom every body knows, was try- 
ing to get a drink. She had set down her bas- 
ket; but, bent nearly double by the weight of 
her years and troubles, she was still compelled 
to lean upon her staff. The little girl saw the 
difficulty, and was in an instant at the handle. 
Holding the ladle till it was filled, she raised it 
steadily to the lip of the old woman, whose warm, 
grateful thanks called the crimson to the child’s 
cheek, which, as she hurried away, was deepened 
by finding that her kind deed had been observed. 

We shall long remember that girl, and the 
pleasant way in which she did a good and kind 
action to the aged; and doubtless she had her 
reward. It brought to our mind that verse of 
Scripture which says, ‘Whosoever shall give a 
cup of water in the name of Christ shall not lose 
his reward.” 





For the Companion. 
FREDDIE’S BARN. 

Freddie was trying to build a little barn out 
under the maples. His mother and Cousin Ruth 
sat on the piazza, now and then looking up from ; 
their sewing to see the little boy at his work, but | 
not even thinking of the difficulties that he was | 
striving to overcome. | 

For it was something of a task for a little fel- | 
low of three or four years to attempt to build a 
Darn his own self. 

He worked bravely for a time, but the after- 
noon was warm, and at length he grew tired, as 
well as discouraged. 

So he left his barn, and trudging in, threw him- 
self on the floor of the piazza, saying, ‘‘O dear!” 
in a way that sounded almost as if he wanted to 
ery. 

“What is the matter?” asked mamma. 








| Many a thirsty school-boy and omnibus-driver 
has refreshed himself at that pump. The hack- 
An English story of humble life, showing the help- | Men and draymen stop there; and the old iron 
ful influence of religion in refining and elevating the | ladle that hangs by its side has been pressed by 


“Tean’t make my barn stay builded,” said he; 
“and the hay is all maked and will get wetted if 
it rains,’’ and here a little sob would come, in 
spite of himself. 

“That would be too bad,” said mamma. “TI } 
wonder if it would not have been the best way 
to make the barn before haying?” 

“Yes, and next year I am going to make two, 
five, sixteen barns, as soon as the grass begins 
to grow. But what can I do now?” 

“Supposing I could help you?” said Ruth; 
“Jet me get my hat and we will try;’’ and they 
started for the maples. Here, Freddie had gath- 
ered together pieces of boards and stones, and 
had done his best to put them in shape, but with- 
out success. 

“You sec,”’ said he, “that I putted the boards 
up, and then stones at the corners, but one side 
would tumble down and spoil all the rest.” 
“As— 


‘Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after,’ 











| 





sang Cousin Ruth, which set Freddie to laugh- 
ing, so he forgot all about his trouble. 

“Now,” said Cousin Ruth, “we must have | 
some stakes to hold up the boards. You run 
and find an armful of sticks as long as your lit- 
tle arm; there is the kindling wood, that will do, 
and we will see what we can do then.” 

“Here they be,” said Frdedie, as he returned; 
and then Ruth bade him hold the boards in place 
while she drove the stakes in the ground on each 
side of the boards, and then some boards were 
laid on for the roof, and it was done. It was 
about a yard square, and almost as high as 
Freddie was. 

‘“‘Why, where is the barn door?” asked Ruth. 

“O, we'll take off the top to put the hay in,” 
was the reply. “That is the bestest way.” 

After this Freddie got in his hay. He had 

| raked up several little piles of hay he had found 
| scattered around the yard, and that he called do- 
| ing his haying. 
, Now he went for his little cart, and loading it 
several times, soon had his barn full, and I doubt 
if ever a farmer was prouder of a well-filled barn 
than was this little man. 

That night there was a shower, so the next 
day he said his hay was wetted and must be dried 
again, which gave him his haying to do over and 
enjoy. 

And Cousin Ruth said that she never had done 
any carpentry that was half as satisfactory as 
helping Freddie build his barn. O. H. W. 


Two IRISHMEN once saw a red-headed woodpecker 
pecking away atan old stump. ‘Murther, Jemmy!’’ 
exclaimed one of them to his compatriot, ‘just look 


























Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE, 
One very warm and sultry day 
I found myself from home away, 


And feeling very much athirst 
I sought to slake it at my Jirst. 


To my dismay my first was dry; 
But as my second lived close by, 
My spirits rallied, for I knew 

I'd find my Jirst, a welcome too. 


I hastened to my second’s place; 
Was greeted with a smiling face. 
I found my first on each her feet; 
She from my whole made food to eat. 
E. B. CLEMENT. 


With letters five you cans 
Take away two, and you'll find you have ten, 


11 me, then 


4. 
WORD SQUARE, 
1. A stain, 
2. The — of a country in South America. 
8. A precious stone, 
4. A narrative. ee 
5. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 


1. A table of duties. 

. To present. 

. The bear. 

. An animal. 

. Pertaining to the ocean. 

. Reputation. 

The initials give the name of a city, and the finals 


om core 


the country it isin; and the seconds g ve the name 
of a continent. 


A. H. SoMERS. 
6. 
ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 20 letters, 

My 1, 11, 14 is a Spanish title. 

My 8, 8, 4, 10 is the home of a bird. 

My 18, 15, 13, 12 is aterm applied to a day of fes- 
tivity. 

My 6, 7, 5, 19, 9 is one of a royal family. 

My 10, 17, 16, 2, 20 was a General of the younger 


Cyrus. 

The whole has disturbed England for some time 
past. STuvENT. 
7. 


My /irst is the name of many a little girl. 
My second is what every body finds useful. 
My whole is the pride of a cottage garden. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a burglar and a 
brakeman? One breaks the lock, and the other 
locks the brake. 


Why is a pocket-handkerchief like a snake? Be- 
cause it belongs to a generation of wipers. 


What is the difference between a chiropodist and 
aman in the tropics? One heals the feet, aid the 
other feels the heat. 

You have something that a carrot has, and a car- 


rot has something you have. Now, what is it you 
both have? A name. 


All. 0. Whatis this? Why, nothing after all. 


If the letter S were asked out to a party, why 
would it be sure to come early? Because it always 
comes before T, and is never found after U. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Mate, tame, team, meat. Lade, deal, lead, dale. 
Send, Ned’s, ends, dens. 

2. “Grandpa’s Hired Man.” 

8. Brush your hair, teeth, nails, boots and vesture 


daily. 
4. The letter 8. 
5. Myth, Yore, ‘True, H 





at yon burred. He’s hommered his head tiil it’s all 
' a blaydin’!” 


eed. 
6. U-range, Straw-berry, Pea-r, Ap-ple, Nectar-ine, 
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CHARLES READE. 

Charles Reade is one of the most popular of Eng- 
lish writers, and some put him at the head of living 
novelists, since the death of Mr. Dickens. A recent 
American visitor gives an interesting account of his 
personal appearance. He says that Mr. Reade de- 
signed to give a picture of himself and his home, in 
the sketch of Mr. Roffe, in the ‘Terrible Tempta- 
tion’’: 

I was received by a tall, portly gentleman, who 
shook me very cordially by the hand, and invited me 
to take a seat. This was Mr. Charles Reade. Mr. 

teade is no longer young; his hair and beard are 
tinged with gray, but he still, in the breadth and 
squareness of his form, has what they call in the 
north country the make of a strong man. In his 
book, to which I must again turn for a description, 
he says of his alter ego: 

“Ile looked neither like a poet nor a drudge, but a 
great, fat country farmer. He was rather tall, very 
portly, smallish head, commonplace features, mild 
brown eye, not very bright; short beard, and wore a 
suit of tweed all of one color. Such looked the writ- 
er of romances founded on fact. He rolled up to the 
window—for if he looked like a farmer, he walked 
like a sailor.” 

This ‘‘farmer-like look” exactly conveys my own 
impression, and I had noticed it before I remem- 
bered that he had noticed it himself. The head, 
however, reminded me of the later portraits of Vic- 
tor Hugo, in its general outline and in the close cut 
of the beard. The features are small and delicately 
formed, the mouth especially, and a moment’s study 
of them shows that if you have a farmer before you 
it is a farmer of no ordinary mind. 

Mr. Reade’s manner is eminently gentle and sub- 
dued. It has the hesitation of the writer, the stu- 
dent, as distinguished from the decisiveness of the 
business man, who has all the assurance of his igno- 
rance of that greater world of fact in which the 
thinker moves with so much fear and trembling. 

This manner is characteristic of the literary class 
and temperament. It is like the demureness of the 
pugilists, who, for all their prowess, know that there 
is never a good blow struck but another as good can 
be struck in return. For the modesty of your intel- 
lectual champions has the same foundation. This, I 
suppose, must account for that gentleness of tone 
which I noticed in Charles Reade, and which was 
the more remarkable in him from the fact that his 
books give one the impression of a man equally pos- 
itive in his thoughts and decided in his mode of ex- 
pressing them, 

Mad I known less of a surface difference betweeh 
men and their books, 1 might have expected the 
same aggressive emphasis in his talk which I had 
found in his written speech; but as it was I felt no 
surprise, and certainly experienced no disappoint- 
ment. The deepest qualities of an author’s nature 
may show themselves in his work, but we can hard- 
ly look for them in his familiar conversation. 


—— 
PUNISHED. 

Our laws protect dumb animals now from human 
cruelty, but occasionally a dumb animal takes the 
law into his own hands—or mouth: 4 

An Iowa City paper relates that recently a hostler 


in that city gave his horse an unprovoked blow, 
whereupon the horse took his forearm in his mouth, 








and holding it in a firm grip between his incisors, 
bent over him mntil he lay on the ground, then, wi'h- 
out letting go his “hold,” picked him up, then shook ' 


him again, then laid him down and picked him up, 
and followed that discipline with another shake. 
When, after repeated shakes and levelling discipline, 
the poor fellow succeeded in extricating his arm, it 


was severely mangled with the teeth of the malicious | 


chastiser, and the aid of a surgeon was called into 
requisition to dress his wounds. 


en 
A STUDENT OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


The following extract from a sermon preached at 
Paul’s Cross, by Thomas Leaver, Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, furnishes an insight into the 
University life of an undergraduate of the early part 
of the sixteenth century : 

There be dyuers there (said Leaver, speaking of the 

r students of Cambridge) which ryse daily be- 
wixt foure and fyue of the clocke in the mornynge, 
and from fyue until sixe of the clocke vse common 
prayer, with an exhortation of gods worde in a com- 
moy chappell, and from sixe ynto ten of the clocke 
use euer eyther priuate study or common lectures. 
At ten of the clocke they go to dynner, where as they 
be contente with a heuge pyce of biefe amongst iiii, 
havynge a few porage made of the brothe of the same 
byefe, wythe salte and otemel, and nothyngeelse. Af- 
ter thys slender dinner they be either teachinge or 
learnynge vntil v. of the clocke in the evening, when 
as they haue a supper not much better than theyr 
diner. Immedyatelye after the whyche, they goo 
eyther to reasonyng in problems or vnto some other 
studys, untyl it be nyne or tenne of the clocke; and 
there beying without fyre, are fayne to walke and 
runne up and down halfe an houre, to gette a heate 
on their feete when they go to bed. 


a 
IN THE WRONG BED, 


An amusing incident occurred in Carver Street, last 
evening. A lady went up stairs to put her little son 
to bed, and, as she was about to light the gas, the 
child, hearing a sound of breathing, cried out,— 

“O mamma, there’s a dog in the ved.” 

“Guess not, child; I aint no dog!” in an angry, 
childish tone, came from the bed. 

“Turning toward tlie couch, the lady saw two eyes 
shining like balls of fire in the darkness, Seizing her 
child, she ran, affrighted and screaming, to the street. 
Two policemen were summoned. With clubs and 
dark lantern in hand they invested the chamber, and 
when the gas was turned on, there, snugly cuddled 
up under the bedclothes, was a four or five year old 
negro, as self-possessed as if upon his mother’s knee. 

“Who are you?” said the ofhcer. 

“Horace Greeley Bennett, sir,’ said the child. 

“Where do you live?” 

“In Anderson Street.” 

*‘How did you come here?’’ 

“Father went out wid de ice cream, and I tuka 


walk. 

The little fellow had seen the front door open, and 
entered. Going quietly up stairs, and finding an 
unoccupied bed, he laid his drowsy form upon it for 
rest. The lady’s heart had ceased to throb with fear, 
and, giving Horace Greeley Bennet a doughnut, she 
consigned him to the custody of the police, who sent 
him home.—Boston Post. 

— 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL JAP. 


We need another language to describe the tricks 
of an Oriental juggler. Common English cannot do 
justice to their consummate deceit. Bayard Taylor 
tells the following story : 


I was witness to some astonishing specimens of il- 
lusion. After a variety of tricks with tops, cups of 
water and paper butterflies, the juggler exhibited to 
the spectators a large open fan, which he held in his 
right hand, then threw it into the air, caught it by 
the handle in his left hand, squatted down, fanned 
himself, and then turned his head in profile, gave a 
long sigh, during which the image of a galloping 
horse issued from his mouth. Still fanning himself, 
he shook from his right sleeve an army of little men, 
who presently, bowing and dancing, vanished out 
of sight. Then he bowed, closed the fan and held it 
in his two hands, during which time his own head 
disappeared, then became visible but of colossal size, 
and finally reappeared in its natural dimensions, but 
multiplied four or five times. They seta jar before 
him, and ina short time he issued from the neck, 
rose slowly in the air, and vanished in clouds along 
the ceiling. 


oni license 
EDITORS AND GENTLEMEN, 


An editor relates how a colored barber made a 
deadhead of him. He offered him the usual dime for 
shaving, when the fellow drew himself up with con- 
siderable pomposity, and said,— 

“T understand dat you is an editor.” 

“Well, what of it?” said he. 

“We neber charge editors nuffin!” 

“But, my friend,” he continued, “there are a good 
many editors travelling now-a-days, and such liberal- 
ity on your part will prove a ruinous business.” 

“O, neber mind,’’ remarked the barber; ‘‘we make 
it up of de gemmen.” 


7. 

WEBSTER’S INFLUENCE, 
Webster scattered gems of poetry over all his work. 
His “morning drum-beat” will endure when the 
empire is broken. What history will ever omit his 
“keeping step to the music of the Union!” His 
whole life, in fact, was a poem. Notwithstanding 
the statements of fiery moralists, this generation be- 
gins to see that Webster's real work was to educate 
a people to the knowledge of the underlying princi- 
les of this government, the germ ideas of his time. 
Le did it, dying broken-hearted. Without his life, or 
one like it, we should have had no Union after Sum- 


ter.—Old and New. 
a 


Twice Ruinep.—“I never was ruined but twice,” 
said a wit; ‘‘once when I lost a lawsuit, and once 
when I gained one.” 


Tux Situs hada dinner at Pittsburgh on New 
Year’s day. The first toast was, ‘“Pocahontas— 
Heaven bless her for saving the Smiths to this coun- 
try.” 


AN EDITOR lately sent into the composing-room 
two articles, one of Which was an obituary notice and 
the other a funny anecdote. The headings were ac- 
cidentally changed by the type-setters, and when the 
paper appeared the editor was horritied to see the 
obituary notice headed, ‘A Good Joke,” while the 
funny anecdote was prefixed with the caption, “Sad 
Anagjouncement.”’ 


A COLORED MAN was once asked why he did not 
get married. 

“Why, you see, sah,” said he, ‘I got an ole mud- 
der, and I hab to do fur her, ye see, sah, an’ ef I 
didn’t buy her shoes an’ stockin’s she wouldn’t git 
none. Now ef I was to git married, I'd hab to buy 
dem tings for my wife, and dat 'ud be taking de shoes 
au’ stockin’s right out er my ole mudder’s mouf.” 


classes. 
5 
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ScrRoFULovus Humors.—The Vegetine has cured many 
cases of Scrofula of five, ten and twenty years standing, 
where the patient has had many physicians, tried many 
of the known remedies; and, after trying the Vege‘ine, 
the common remark is, “It acts differently, works differ- 
ently, from any medicine I have ever taken.’’ Vegetine 
will cleanse scrofula from the system. Try it. 











[HE BEAUTEOUS SPRING. 


The beauteous Spring at last has come, 
And thousands welcome it with joy; 
We hear the workman’s busy hum, 
As each goes forth to his employ; 
The grass is springing round our way, 
‘The birds are singing ‘n the trees, 
And comes once more the beauteous May, 
Welcomed by all on land and seas; 
The Boys are out in handsome “Clothes,” 
Which they have bought at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
In Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 








$425 Horse and carriage furnished. Expenses 
e). paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 9-4t 
R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. 


ROWN’S SHAKER’S EXTRACT OF VA- 
LERIAN, a sure cure for Neuralgia, Headache, loss 
of sleep, and like diseases. Sold by all druggists. 20-4t 


LD COIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. _ Twosam- 

oles and catalogues sent for 25 cents. Address R. P. 
DAWSON, L. Box 46, Corry, Pa. 21 -1t 

EO RCBASTED TEA-CHEST. Curious, Won- 

derful, Beautiful. Sent by mail for 30 cents. W. 

MITCHELL MCALLISTER, 728 Chestnut a 
—2t 











delphia. ee —2t 
SEND 25c. to H. B. ADAMS, Livonia, N. Y., fora 

) German Silver Key Check and Ring with your name 

and address stamped upon it. All orders promptly filled. 
21—Itp 





'REAT OFFER.—Three Beautiful Engravings free 

BT fora few minutes’ work at your own homes. Send 

stamp for particulars. Don’t delay. Address H.C. NEW- 
TON, Troy, N. H. 21—Itp 

UR READERS in want of Black Walnut Cham- 

ber Sets should see those for $85, $90, and $100, at 

PACKARD & SONS, 56 and 58 Union Street. Parlor Sets, 
all kinds. 21—6t 

GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

G. aa & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 

y 














ORBETT’S SHAKER’S SARSAPARILLA 

for purifving and cleansing the blood. A valuable 

—ae at all seasons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 
20—4t 





OOK! CARDS! Your name, address, protession 

or anything desired, finely printed on 100 Carbs, and 
sent by mail for 50 cents, 50 for 25 cents, 25 for 15 cents. 
Visiting Cards, same price. A. H. FULLER, North 
Bridgewater, Mass. 21—I1t 


Wi COLTITUDES OF PEOPLE require an Altera- 
i tive, to restore the healthy action of their systems 
and correct the derangements that creep into it. Sarsa- 
parillas were used and valued, until several impositions 
were palmed off upon the public under this name. Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla is no imposition. 1—2t 
ANTED.—Book Agents for 2 New Work by 
Jonnu S. C. ABBOTT, suited to every family and all 
The theme—the price—and style, renders it the 
best book for canvassers ever published. The field is clear, 
with no competition. Address at once, B. B. RUSSELL, 
Publisher, Boston, Mass. 20—4t 


NEW BOOKS. 


Boys and Girls Look Here. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
BILL DROCK’'S INVESTMENT. By Mary Dwinell 
Chellis. lvyol. I6mo $150. 


THE OLD DOCTOR'S SON. By Mary Dwinell Chellis. 
lvol. l6mo. $1 50. 


MR. PENDLETON’S CUP. By Glance Gaylord. 1 vol. 
16mo. Illus. $1 25. 

MISS PATIENCE HATHAWAY. By Glance Gaylord. 
lvol. lémo. Illus. $1 50. 

DONALD DEANE. By Glance Gaylord. l vol. 1é6mo. 
Illus. $1 50. 

GOOD MEASURE. A story for boys. By D.S. Eric- 
son. Lvol. Ié6mo. Hllus. $150. 


CLEAN YOUR BOOTS, SIR? 
vol. 18mo. Illus. 60 cts. 


Published by 
HENRY A. YOUNC & CO., 


24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


GRAVES & ELLIS 
Have just published 


For Better for Worse; a reprint from the English. 
lémo. $125. March 25 
Richard Peters; or, Could he Forgive Him. By Per- 
cy Curtiss, author of Amy Garett. lémo, $125. 
March 25. 
Only Ask; or, Avenue and Alley. By author of The 
Boston Boy. April 15. 
Gems for Youth: By Mrs. Madaline Leslie. Six Vol- 
ames. $3 00. 
Volume 1. Gem of Faithfulness. 
si 2. Gem of Courage. 
= 3. Gem of Courcesy. 
™ 4. Gem of Uprightness. 
bad 5. Gem of Self Denial. 
™ 6. Gem of Perseverance. 
April 15. 
Only Ask Series: Four volumes. lémo. Including: 
The Boston Boy. Richard Peters. 
For Better tor Worse. Only Ask. 


A capital story for boys. 
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April 15. 
The Appledore Cook Book. By Miss M. Parloa. 
12mo. $125. May 1. 


The Boston Boy. A new edition. $1 25. 
And will issue May 25th the first volume of The 
White Mountain Series. 21—It 





CANIES!! CAMES!!! 
Croquet, Base Balls, Field and Parlor. 
Games of Every Description. 


ter LA BELLE COQUETTE!! 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling and Shopping Bags, Shawl 
Straps, Pocket and Money Looks. 
*,* Get your lawns ready for LA BELLE COQUE'TE. 


General Stationery and Blank Books. 
CLEVELAND & LEONARD, 
JOBBING AND RETAIL HOUSE, 

55 Washington Street, Boston. 
REMEMBER La BEtiE!! gl—it 


«BOYS AND GIRLS - 


Can mak: wages selling my little Landscape Chro- 
mos and colored straws in their own city, town, or village. 
Send 5c for sample to J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., 
Beston, Mass. 21-1 


New Game. 














—_—— 


BRIGHT! SPARKLING! 


AN 


AMERICAN GIRL 


ABROAD. 


BY MISS ADELINE TRAFTON. 
16mM0. Illustrated......seecsscssecesveees $l 75. 


Miss Trafton has just completed the tour of Europe, 
during which she communicated to the Springfield Re- 
publican several charming letters which attracted marked 
attention for their freshness and originality. This book is 


filled with the same captivating material. 
Louise Chandler Moulton says of it in the 7ribune: 


“Miss Trafton writes with a sort of rollicking humor 
which sounds as if she was never once tired in all her 
journeyings, never conscious of her back, that aching 
malcontent which gets the better of most nervous wom- 
en. She looks at every thing with the unabashed eyes of 
a young republican princess, satirizing many things not 
unkindly, and satirizing quite as often her own credulity, 
She laughs so heartily at her own blunders that you laugh 
with her, and never at her; and in the midst of all her 
half-reckless fun, you come now and then upon some lit- 
tle surprise of pathos, or bit of tender sentiment, which 
gives you the same kind of pleasnre you experience when 
you find in an unexpected place a blue flower growing 
with a dew-drop in its eye.” 


“Don't fail to read it. One of the liveliest productions 
we have read this winter. Some of the sketches remind 
us of Dickens. Miss Trafton is one of the few people 
“made to travel.’ She has a taste for sight-seeing which 
peculiarly fits her for the office of wonder-finder. She is 
evidently of good health and sunshiny temperature —be- 
lieves in oxygen and out-door exercise. Can climb hills, 
cull flowers or eat mutton-chops with equal flaver and 
satisfaction. When such a person starts off sight-seeing, 
the result must be a very charming volume, such as Miss 
Adeline Trafton has enabled her publishers to place before 
éhe public.”—Albany Post. 


“The chapters read like the letters of a lively, quick- 
witted and intelligent girl, determined to make good use 
of her eyes, with a merry humor and a fund of practical 
good sense.”’—New Bedford Mercury. 


“To say that this young authoress has given us anen- 
tertaining book of foreign travel, would be to award but 
scant praise to the wit, humor and keen appreciation of all 
that she encounters, which overflow her chapters with 
fresh and sparkling conceits.”.—New York Republican. 


“This volume is an exceptional book of travels. It is 
not a guide-book, but it is what we have long waited for 
in stories of European journeys—a rich, sparkling, racy 
account, by a racy, sparkling, irrepressible American 
girl.”—Troy Times. 


“She had the eyes and glow of a royal daughter of the 
republic, and she tells with charming freshness all the 
notable incidents of the trip. It must have been sunshiny 
all the while in her company.”"— Boston Commonwealth. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS- 


DEALERS. 


COPIES SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID UPON RE- 


CEIPT OF PRICE, 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS.,........--..- ... BOSTON. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 


NEW YORK. 
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Catalogucs sent frse. 








